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To  THE  Members  of  the  A.A.T.G.: 

The  Editorial  Board  of  the  German  Quarterly  has  now  and 
again  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  readers  of  our  journal 
should  likewise  be  contributors  of  the  type  of  article  they  wish  to 
read.  Your  Managing  Editor  has  written  personally  to  many  sub¬ 
scribers  requesting  contributions,  especially  of  a  timely,  pedagogical 
nature.  Your  Association  Treasurer  has  likewise  written  personally 
to  many  nonsubscribers  asking  them  to  look  over  the  Quarterly 
and  then  decide  whether  it  merits  the  widespread  support  of  our 
colleagues. 

The  results  have  been  truly  gratifying.  Manuscripts  poured  in 
till  the  files  were  filled.  Checks  likewise  poured  in  till  the  coffers 
were  filled.  The  Treasurer  made  the  suggestion  that  we  use  of  the 
materials  both  in  the  files  and  in  the  coffers,  to  publish  a  special 
issue  devoted  to  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program,  to  be 
distributed  to  subscribers  and  members  free  of  charge.  This  is  thus 
your  issue,  made  possible  by  your  pedagogical  and  financial  contri¬ 
butions. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  exhaust  either  the  history  or  possible  re¬ 
visions  of  language  teaching  arising  from  the  A.S.T.P.  experiment. 
Further  data  may  be  found  in  the  German  Quarterly  (XVI,  199- 
201;  XVII,  40  f.,  67-78,  93,  112-130,  160-164);  in  the  article  on 
“Yale  Tomorrow”  in  the  June,  1944, -issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly; 
“Science  Comes  to  Languages”  in  the  August,  1944,  number  of  For¬ 
tune;  and  especially  in  the  pamphlet,  A  Survey  of  Language  Classes 
in  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program  (The  report  of  a  Special 
Committee  for  the  Commission  on  Trends  in  Education  of  the 
Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  100  Washington  Square, 
New  York  3,  N.Y.  Price  25  cents). 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  cross  section  of  experiences  presented 
herewith  may  prove  to  be  stimulating  and  profitable  reading. 

Curtis  C.  D.  Vail 
Managing  Editor 

Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 
Treasurer  of  the  Association 
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only  good  intelligence,  good  ears,  an  acceptable  dialect,  some  small 
training,  and  tight  control.  Since  the  optimum  condition  is  too  in¬ 
frequently  met  to  supply  the  language  needs  of  the  present  moment, 
recourse  has  to  be  had  to  such  approximations  to  it  as  are  possible 
under  the  existent  local  circumstances. 

(5)  There  is  probably  no  new  method  of  language  training.  It  is 
most  likely  that  the  successful  features  of  the  alleged  new  method 
have  been  implicit  in  all  good  language  teaching.  Since,  however, 
there  have  been  hitherto  practically  no  materials  planned  for  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  spoken  language,  there  are  now  appearing  some  new 
materials.  These  are  in  varying  stages  of  experiment  and  trial  and 
will  doubtless  be  greatly  improved  with  experience.  Intelligent  and 
thoughtful  criticism  of  them  will  be  welcomed. 

(6)  Language  is  not  to  be  taught  “without  grammar,”  nor  “as  a 
child  learns  his  native  tongue.”  A  student  should  learn  all  the  gram¬ 
mar  useful  to  him,  but  he  should  learn  it  scientifically,  not  as  a  kind 
of  theology,  and  he  should  learn  it  only  when  and  as  it  becomes  use¬ 
ful  to  him.  Moreover,  he  should  not  learn  language  as  a  child,  but 
with  all  the  tools  that  maturity,  intelligence,  and  education  have 
give«  him. 

(7)  Within  the  limits  of  agreement  on  the  need  for  intensive 
instruction  in  spoken  language  by  scientifically-trained  personnel, 
there  is  room  for  wide  divergence  as  to  detail  and  even  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  eccentricities  of  teachers. 

(8)  The  expression  “intensive  language”  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
context  which  implies  the  inclusion  of  area  study.  This  is  not  a 
necessary,  though  it  is  sometimes  a  useful,  extension  of  the  term.  We 
all — even  the  alleged  “mechanists” — acknowledge  that  a  language 
does  not  operate  in  a  vacuum. 

Intensive  Language  Program,  American  Council  of  Learned  Studies, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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THE  A.S.T.P.  EXPERIMENT  AND  OUR 
FUTURE  LANGUAGE  COURSES 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 

The  crisis  of  the  modern  language  instruction  at  our  universities 
seems  to  be  quickly  coming  to  a  head.  While  its  first  phase  was 
characterized  by  a  general  inertia,  an  attitude  of  indifference  by  al¬ 
most  all  concerned,  the  second  phase,  which  we  entered  upon  with 
the  establishment  of  the  short-lived  A.S.T.  Program  on  our  campuses, 
is  marked  by  a  sudden  outburst  of  violent  activity  which,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  gives  every  indication  of  being  a  turn  for  the  worse. 

Our  departments  have  started  the  hard  work  of  reconstruction, 
hoping  to  prepare  the  educational  soil  for  the  post-war  crop,  but 
this  reconstruction  which  should  be  the  outcome  of  sober  consid¬ 
erations,  which  should  be  made  with  utmost  care  in  weighing  all  ele¬ 
ments  at  hand,  is  being  carried  out  to  a  great  extent  by  over-enthusi¬ 
astic  advocates  of  a  “new”  system,  an  educational  pattern  in  vogue 
right  now  but  by  no  means  tested  sufficiently  and  hardly  proved  to 
be  the  long-awaited  solution  to  our  dilemma. 

The  following  has  been  written  out  of  the  sincere  desire  to  help 
check  the  flood  of  unwarranted  optimism  with  regard  to  the  A.S.T.P. 
experience  and  to  contribute  toward  a  clarification  of  our  tasks  and 
objectives.  What  will  be  stated  here  is  mainly  the  result  of  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program  at  the  University 
of  Iowa.  But  in  order  to  compare  my  observations  with  those  made  at 
other  institutions,  I  have  sent  out  a  short  questionnaire  to  16  major 
institutions  which  have  had  A.S.T.P.  sections  in  German;  these  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  answered  and  returned  to  me  by  13  departments 
which,  of  course,  were  not  always  in  a  position  to  answer  every  ques¬ 
tion  I  had  asked.  Although  I  am  well  aware  that  a  survey  of  such 
small  range  cannot  claim  to  be  exhaustive  (I  did  not  intend  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  work  of  well  established  agencies),  I  must  admit  that  the 
answers  were  much  more  conclusive  than  I  had  expected.  For  various 
and  obvious  reasons  I  cannot  discuss  them  in  detail,  but  I  shall  try 
to  give  a  brief  report  of  the  main  data  obtained  before  formulating 
my  own  observations. 

There  have  been  units  of  various  sizes  at  these  institutions,  rang¬ 
ing  anywhere  from  27  to  170  men  per  unit,  with  an  average  of  75. 
These  units  were  subdivided  into  sections  which  again  differed  con¬ 
siderably  in  size  and  character:  they  ranged  from  5  to  29  men  per 
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section,  with  an  average  of  approximately  12  men.  Of  the  88  sections 
reported,  63  were  elementary  and  25  advanced  (including  a  num¬ 
ber  of  intermediate  sections).  The  size  of  the  respective  faculties 
varied  as  greatly  as  the  size  of  the  units.  Some  institutions  had  as 
many  as  one  instructor  for  every  2  or  3  men — others  showed  a  much 
more  “regular”  ratio,  up  to  one  instructor  for  every  15  or  16  men; 
the  average  was  close  to  one  instructor  for  every  10  students.  The 
number  of  contact  hours  for  each  section  ranged  from  12  to  25  hours 
per  week  with  an  average  of  about  16.  The  allotment  of  these  contact 
hours  between  the  general  instruction  and  drill  sections  varied  again: 
the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  general  instruction  was  between  0 
and  8  (average  5),  and  those  given  over  to  drill  sections  were  be¬ 
tween  2  and  25  (average  11). 

In  other  words,  even  the  general  set-up  showed  anything  but  a 
uniform  picture  at  the  institutions  concerned.  In  discussing  the 
A.S.T.  Program  in  general,  these  facts  have  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Al¬ 
though  there  certainly  was  a  master-plan  underlying  these  indi¬ 
vidual  set-ups,  the  differences  must  have  been  great  enough  to  convey 
very  divergent  impressions.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  talk  about 
the  A.S.T.  Program  in  general  when  everybody  has  a  quite  different 
picture  of  it  in  mind.  In  discussing  its  merits  and  demerits,  we  have 
to  be  very  specific  to  avoid  misunderstandings  which  could  be  fatal. 
To  illustrate  this  point  with  two  examples:  the  institution  which 
afforded  one  instructor  for  every  2  or  3  students  placed,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  the  language  teaching  on  a  purely  tutorial  basis 
(nothing  new  in  itself,  but  too  costly  to  be  considered  for  our  college 
work),  while  another  institution  with  a  small  campus  arranged  for 
25  contact  hours  a  week  placing  the  whole  unit  into  a  somewhat 
sociable  and  informal  frame,  a  system  just  as  ideal  and  just  as  im¬ 
practical  for  our  purposes  as  the  tutorial  system. 

With  regard  to  the  methods  employed,  there  was  likewise  a  con¬ 
siderable  divergence  among  the  various  institutions.  A  slim  majority 
had  started  the  course  with  a  brief  but  thorough  training  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  grammar,  while  others  introduced  grammar  only  after  1, 
2, 4,  or  even  10  weeks  of  aural-oral  drill.  But  no  matter  at  what  stage 
grammar  was  introduced,  practically  all  stated  that  they  had  in¬ 
sisted  on  grammatical  correctness  in  their  conversational  work.  Most 
illuminating  were  the  answers  received  regarding  the  teaching  of 
grammar  in  our  future  college  courses:  5  thought  that  grammar 
could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  5  seemed  to  be  convinced  that  gram¬ 
mar  still  has  to  be  made  the  basis  of  language  teaching,  and  2  were 
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undecided.  The  majority,  however,  expressed  the  conviction  that 
grammatical  knowledge  cannot  be  obtained  as  a  by-product  of  con¬ 
versational  drill — a  fact  to  which  I  heartily  subscribe  and  to  which  I 
shall  refer  again  later  on. 

As  to  the  results  obtained  in  the  various  units,  one  has  to  bear  in 
mind  that  of  the  13  institutions  7  had  lost  no  time  at  all  due  to  the 
early  cancellation  of  the  Army  Program,  but  that  6  had  lost  between 
1  and  12  weeks  of  their  nine-months  course.  On  the  whole  the  opin¬ 
ion  was  almost  unanimous  that  the  objectives  had  been  attained  in 
the  advanced  sections,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  re¬ 
garding  the  elementary  work  (7  were  positive,  4  thought  they  had 
reached  “most”  of  their  objectives,  2  were  entirely  and  vehemently 
negative  in  the  evaluation  of  their  elementary  work).  Various  reasons 
were  given  for  this  slight  lack  of  success:  the  interference  through  the 
area  work  was  blamed  by  8  ( !) ,  5  complained  about  the  lack  of  con¬ 
cise  directives,  5  were  dissatisfied  with  the  military  set-up  on  their 
campuses,  and  the  same  number  credited  the  bad  selection  of  the 
students  at  the  STAR  centers  with  some  of  their  dissatisfaction.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  however,  all  these  factors  were  the  same  for  the  advanced  and 
the  elementary  students  (with  the  exception  of  the  selection  at  the 
STAR  centers),  and  it  certainly  is  a  legitimate  question  whether  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  technique  employed  was  better  suited  for  ad¬ 
vanced  students  than  for  beginners — a  question  of  vital  importance 
considering  that  almost  all  our  attempts  at  a  plan  for  the  future  are 
mainly  concerned  with  a  reorganization  of  our  elementary  courses. 
Furthermore,  the  question  as  to  whether  grammar  can  be  reduced  to 
an  absolute  minimum  has  not  been  answered.  No  one  has  definitely 
proved  that  it  can  be  so  reduced,  as  the  evaluation  of  the  elementary 
work  has  shown. 

To  conclude  this  brief  summary,  I  have  to  add  that  only  two  in¬ 
stitutions  (or  at  least  their  representatives)  seemed  to  be  convinced 
that  the  A.S.T.  Program  could  be  adapted  in  toto  to  our  college  plan, 
while  10  recommended  a  partial  adaptation  of  it.  Naturally,  the 
main  features  of  the  future  language  plan  as  indicated  by  these 
recommendations  would  consist  in  a  greater  stress  on  the  spoken 
language,  and  a  considerable  number  suggested  that  the  aural-oral 
system  as  developed  by  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
be  introduced.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  class-hours  (and  an 
appropriate  increase  in  credits)  has  been  desired  by  all,  the  different 
suggestions  varying  from  5  to  15  hours  per  week.  It  seems  that  a  few 
institutions  are  ready  (or  will  be  ready  in  the  near  future)  to  experi- 
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ment  with  intensive  or  at  least  intensified  courses  on  this  basis  of 
class  hours. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  answers  I  have  received  to  my  ques¬ 
tions  seem  to  support  my  own  views  in  many  ways.  No  matter  how 
short-lived  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program  for  Language 
and  Area  has  been  on  the  whole,  it  has  provided  us  with  a  stimulating 
though  not  revolutionary  experience.  Nothing  was  more  badly  needed 
than  such  a  stimulus  coming,  as  it  did,  from  the  outside  and  in  many 
cases  forced  upon  the  hesitant  and  often  unwilling  instructors.  The 
teaching  of  languages  more  than  any  other  subject  is  in  constant 
danger  of  becoming  dreary  and  uninspired,  of  degenerating  into  a 
year-by-year  fullfilment  of  college  requirements.  Today  we  all 
know  that  the  language  work  at  our  colleges  and  universities  has  to 
be  regenerated,  that  a  great  effort  will  have  to  be  made,  and  that  this 
cannot  be  done  without  changing  the  whole  conception  underlying 
it;  at  least  not  without  revising  the  college  curriculum  as  a  whole, 
a  process  which  is  already  well  under  way.  After  all,  the  crisis  in 
language  instruction  is  but  a  part  of  the  general  educational  crisis 
with  which  we  are  confronted.  Yet,  first  and  above  all,  we  must  have 
a  clear  idea  of  what  we  really  want  before  we  can  work  out  any  de¬ 
tails.  If  we  start  thinking  of  new  methods  before  we  agree  on  our 
objectives,  we  risk  creating  an  atmosphere  of  utter  confusion  and 
even  of  educational  anarchy. 

The  Army  Language  Program  of  last  winter  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  profitable  starting  point  for  our  criticism,  both  of  existing  sys¬ 
tems  and  of  suggested  reforms.  One  thing  seems  to  be  certain:  if  we 
think  back  to  the  times,  not  long  past,  when  the  ideal  of  a  primitive 
reading  ability  was  the  highest  degree  of  happiness  for  the  students 
as  well  as  the  majority  of  our  staffs,  we  seem  to  have  recovered  at 
least  from  the  worst  attacks  of  educational  anemia.  We  have  realized 
the  simple  truth  that  the  higher  we  set  our  goal  the  more  we  shall 
achieve,  and  that  even  if  we  should  not  succeed  in  turning  out  one- 
hundred-percent  language  specialists,  we  certainly  shall  be  able  to 
attain  not  only  the  minimum  standards  called  “reading  ability,”  but 
also  something  over  and  above  this  purely  passive  drill  in  the  art  of 
deciphering  long  rows  of  dead  letters.  In  learning  how  to  handle  a 
language  as  a  “language”  and  not  only  as  black  ink  on  white  paper, 
the  reading  ability  will  come  to  the  student  almost  as  a  by-product. 
He  will  no  longer  be  under  the  impression  that  there  are  three  types 
of  languages:  the  dead  (Latin  and  Greek),  the  living  (English),  and 
the  semi-dead  and  semi-living  he  can  choose  in  college:  in  particular, 
French,  German,  and  Spanish. 
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First  and  above  all,  the  experience  so  generously  furnished  to  the 
universities  and  colleges  by  the  Army  has,  therefore,  a  negative 
implication.  It  has  shown  us  clearly  what  should  not  be  done,  but  it 
has  made  us  feel  only  very  dimly  what  we  should  do.  The  reason 
for  this  inconclusiveness  of  the  Army  Program  for  the  future  has 
to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  short  span  of  time  we  have  had  to  try 
it  out  and  even  to  understand  it  fully,  partly  to  the  various  other 
factors  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  the  question¬ 
naire.  No  doubt,  if  the  Program  had  been  continued  over  another 
period  of — let  us  say — nine  months,  we  should  be  in  a  better 
position  to  judge  all  its  implications  for  our  regular  college  work. 
Those  institutions  which  have  been  selected  to  carry  it  on  will  have 
a  particular  contribution  to  make  to  our  discussions  in  the  future. 
As  it  is,  most  of  us  will  have  to  supplement  our  experience  by  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  the  great  danger  is  that  our  imagination  might  get  the 
better  of  us.  The  Army  Program,  no  matter  how  short  it  was,  cer¬ 
tainly  has  stirred  up  a  great  deal  of  unwarranted  emotionalism 
which  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good  if  it  remains  unchecked. 

After  all,  what  has  been  done  in  the  A.S.T.  Program  was  rather 
simple:  we  made  the  students  talk,  we  activated  the  vocabulary  from 
the  very  beginning,  we  paid  comparatively  little  attention  to  the 
academic  teaching  of  grammar.  We  achieved  this  by  various  devices 
which  are  not  particularly  new  although  we  may  have  used  them 
better  than  before:  we  developed  conversation  sheets,  we  used  news¬ 
papers  and  sound-mirrors,  we  made  use  of  pictures  and  created 
certain  realistic  settings,  and  the  books  we  read  had  to  be  written 
in  practical  every-day  language.  But  all  this  boils  down  to  the  simple 
truth  that  we  taught  a  living  language  instead  of  creating  a  merely 
passive  and  visual  language  reservoir. 

As  for  the  more  or  less  wholesale  incorporation  of  the  A.S.T.P. 
methods  into  our  college  curriculum,  the  future  will  show  that  this 
cannot  be  done  within  the  frame-work  of  our  present  educational 
systems.  By  leaning  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction,  we  are  bound 
to  lose  our  equilibrium  and  to  land  on  the  ground  of  reality  with  a 
rather  bad  shock. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  acquiring  of  language  skills  is  not  even  a 
legitimate  part  of  college  work.  Languages,  at  least  the  major 
foreign  languages,  should  be  thoroughly  studied  in  high  school  or 
even  in  elementary  school  so  that  the  years  at  college  could  be 
devoted  to  the  useful  handling  of  these  elementary  skills  in  academic 
work,  literary  or  otherwise.  Only  as  long  as  the  schools  have  not 
realized  their  responsibility  with  regard  to  language  work  (including 
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English!),  the  college  will,  of  necessity,  have  to  spend  precious 
time  making  up  what  should  have  been  a  requirement  for  graduation 
from  high  school.  As  it  is,  two  years  of  language  work  (elementary 
and  intermediate),  in  other  words  usually  12  semester  hours,  are 
deemed  necessary  to  fill  this  gap  in  the  student’s  basic  education.  The 
results  obtained  in  those  12  semester  hours  have,  for  various  reasons, 
been  exceedingly  poor.  The  feeling  is  widespread  today  that  nothing 
stimulating  and  of  lasting  value  can  be  achieved  in  two  years  of 
college  language  work,  not  only  because  this  language  training  is 
merely  a  minor  dish  on  the  freshman’s  and  sophomore’s  menu,  but 
above  all  because  the  time  allotted  to  the  languages  is  not  sufficient, 
the  more  so  since  the  student  at  this  level  is  really  past  the  age  when 
languages  come  most  easily  to  him. 

The  Army  Program  certainly  went  a  long  way  in  remedying  some 
of  the  major  evils  from  which  our  work  has  been  suffering  for  a 
long  time.  It  provided  for  an  average  of  17  contact  hours,  originally 
planned  for  a  period  of  18  months  which  was,  at  the  last  moment, 
reduced  to  nine  months.  Those,  however,  who  have  taught  in  the 
Army  Program  will  readily  admit  that  the  goal  set  could  be  achieved 
only  in  part,  that  the  men  who  had  had  previous  training  in  their 
foreign  language  (our  advanced  sections)  could  reach  a  respectable 
degree  of  fluency  and  correctness,  certainly  far  above  the  ordinary 
standards  of  college  language  courses.  On  the  other  hand  the  be¬ 
ginners  who,  after  all,  constituted  by  far  the  majority  of  the  training 
units,  did  not  attain  the  degree  of  speaking  ability  that  was  expected 
of  them.  Some  of  the  answers  I  received  to  my  questionnaire  were 
quite  outspoken  with  regard  to  these  facts.  This  is  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  if  we  compare  the  number  of  contact  hours  in  the  nine- 
months’  A.S.T.P.  course  with  those  of  a  regular  two-year  college 
course.  The  A.S.T.P.  course,  if  it  had  been  carried  out  as  planned, 
would  have  provided  approximately  660  contact  hours,  while  the 
number  of  class  hours  in  the  old-time  college  course  amounted  to  only 
about  190  hours  in  two  years.  This  does  not  take  into  account  any 
advantages  derived  from  the  intensive  teaching  method  nor  from  the 
student’s  exclusive  concentration  on  his  subject.  Still,  even  this 
enormous  increase  in  contact  hours  did  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to 
assure  anything  even  approaching  perfection !  If  the  A.S.T.  Program 
could  not  achieve  its  objectives,  how  can  the  college  or  the  university 
dream  of  more  than  avoiding  downright  failure? 

But  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  investigate  some  of  the  other 
aspects  of  the  A.S.T.  Program  and  their  usefulness  for  our  college 
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work.  The  A.S.T.P.  student  had  to  contend,  at  least  in  comparison 
with  the  average  schedule  of  the  college  man,  with  only  a  few  outsidei 
activities:  the  so-called  area  courses  and,  of  course,  a  certain^ 
amount  of  physical  training  and  military  science.  In  other  wordsY 
of  the  two  or  three  outside  subjects,  one  was  closely  related  to  his^ 
language  work  itself  and  both  could  often  be  integrated.  Yet,  even 
this  comparatively  small  amount  of  non-language  work  at  times 
interfered  badly  with  his  language  study,  not  to  mention  the  fact 
that  it  sometimes  led  to  a  rather  disagreeable  spirit  of  competition 
between  the  language  and  area  faculties.  In  spite  of  all  these  minor 
complications,  the  A.S.T.  Program  could  to  a  certain  extent  create 
that  artificial  language  situation  on  its  campuses  which  was 
more  valuable  to  the  student  than  any  number  of  contact  hours 
per  week:  that  atmosphere  and  set-up  reproducing  on  a  small  scale 
the  advantages  derived  from  a  sojourn  abroad.  The  men  had  a 
chance  to  use  their  languages  in  practical  life,  among  themselves 
and  with  their  instructors.  There  is  no  greater  stimulus  to  language 
study,  as  we  all  know,  than  the  feeling  that  one  is  making  progress, 
acquiring  a  useful  tool,  and — having  fun. 

On  the  whole,  these  conditions  cannot  be  fulfilled  in  any  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  learning,  although  a  number  of  colleges  have  been  able 
to  make  special  arrangements  for  housing  students  taking  a  certain 
language  in  special  dormitories.  But  even  here  the  college  student  will 
always  have  to  treat  his  language  subject  as  one  among  many,  and 
that  alone  is  sufficient  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  intensive  language 
drill.  But  even  if  the  time  element  involved  could,  by  reduction  of 
the  A.S.T.P.  load,  be  more  or  less  adjusted  to  the  educational 
standards  and  requirements  of  college  work,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
student  will  never  have  the  same  degree  of  concentration  which  the 
A.S.T.P.  trainee  had  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Furthermore,  the  A.S.T.P.  units  consisted  of  selected  student 
material.  What  university  could  think  of  selecting  its  student  body, 
even  under  the  most  unusual  circumstances,  on  the  basis  of  language 
ability!  No  college  could  be  a  sort  of  glorified  Berlitz  school.  Any 
intensive  language  course  introduced  into  the  college  plan  could  at 
best  be  a  progressive  experiment  running  parallel  to  the  old- 
fashioned  kind  of  elementary  work  as  we  have  done  it  up  to  now. 
It  could  hardly  take  the  place  of  the  college  language  training  as 
a  whole  and  would  tend  to  be  treated  by  both  students  and  instructors 
as  a  luxury,  as  a  specialty  offered  to  those  who  would  have  selected 
a  language  for  their  major  work  in  any  case. 
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Some  final  remarks  will  have  to  be  made  about  the  methods 
proposed  and  introduced  by  the  A.S.T.  Program.  The  reduction  of 
grammar  to  a  bare  minimum  certainly  is  a  double-edged  sword. 
Whereas  we  were  accustomed  to  consider  grammar  as  the  bony 
structure  of  the  language  body,  the  new  method  sees  in  it  nothing  but 
a  bandage  to  be  applied  to  major  wounds,  always  hoping  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  it.  But  many  of  us  have  seen 
clearly  during  our  experiment  with  the  A.S.T.  Program  that  the 
grammarless  method  has  not  been  the  promised  short-cut  to  heaven. 
Indeed,  it  had  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  short-cut: 
it  certainly  avoided  many  tiresome  obstacles — but  at  the  same  time 
it  deprived  the  student  of  the  experience  gained  by  meeting  them.  To 
my  mind,  the  attempt  to  do  away  with  grammar  and  to  make  the 
student  learn  his  language  by  repetition  and  imitation  alone  (or 
nearly  so)  was  a  complete  failure.  The  student  is  no  longer  a  baby 
and  the  “baby  method”  is  out  of  place.  All  attempts  at  making 
language  study  easy  and  painless  are  ill-conceived  and  only 
perpetuate  the  old  error  of  conceiving  of  grammar  as  a  necessary  evil. 
It  took  precisely  the  language  teachers  to  maintain  that  among  the 
few  subjects  to  be  taught  painlessly  at  the  university  theirs  should 
be  one! 

Thus,  we  shall  not  only  have  to  return  to  a  solid  "academic 
approach”  in  our  language  teaching  of  the  future,  despite  all  current 
tendencies  to  the  contrary,  we  shall* also  have  to  abandon  the  ex¬ 
clusive  stress  on  the  “practical”  language,  to  the  near  exclusion  of 
any  and  all  literary  reading  and  discussion.  Certainly,  our  aim 
cannot  be  to  prepare  the  student  to  meet  with  any  odd  situation  that 
might  arise  in  a  German,  French,  or  Spanish  restaurant  in  down¬ 
town  New  York.  What  we  are  imparting  to  him  should  be  more  than 
to  enable  him  to  buy  a  railroad  ticket  or  a  new  suit,  to  get  on  and 
off  street  cars  at  the  proper  corner,  or  successfully  to  date  either 
Mademoiselle  X  or  Fräulein  Y.  Although  it  is  true  and  almost  imper¬ 
ative  that  we  have  to  get  away  from  purely  literary  patterns  of  speech 
and  thinking  in  our  elementary  work,  we  should  not  fall  into  the 
other  extreme  of  thinking  of  the  "spoken”  language  merely  in  terms 
of  its  immediate  practicability.  We  no  longer  want  our  third-year 
students  to  speak  German  in  the  style  of  Wilhelm  Tell,  but  neither 
should  he  be  a  phonograph  with  so  and  so  many  conversational 
records  stored  away  in  his  mind. 

And  here  another  word  of  criticism  of  the  objectives  of  the 
A.S.T.  Program  may  be  in  place:  its  early  specialization  in  military 
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German.  No  specialization  will  lead  to  the  same  solid  results  as  the 
straight-forward  teaching  of  the  language  itself  in  all  its  complexity. 
If  the  student  studies  his  language  without  an  immediate  regard  for 
its  use,  he  will  acquire  a  good  basic  knowledge  of  it.  Specialization 
means  limitation,  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  misunderstandings  and 
the  amassing  of  incoherent  details.  Only  if  a  student  has  mastered  the 
elements  thoroughly  will  he  be  able  to  handle  the  language  properly. 
Later  on,  he  can  always  add  to  his  basic  vocabulary  in  any  direction 
he  may  desire.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  dictionary,  and  we  have 
had  the  tendency  of  making  our  A.S.T.P.  trainees  walking  substitutes 
for  the  dictionary. 

One  thing,  however,  became  quite  apparent  in  our  work  with  the 
A.S.T.P.  units:  the  utter  lack  of  good  textbook  material.  The  great 
majority  of  all  the  textbooks  we  have  were  either  useless  because 
of  the  naive  material  they  contain  or  the  old-fashioned  style  in  which 
they  are  written.  Why  is  it  that  we  have  not  found  out  earlier  that 
our  students,  who  are  struggling  with  the  elements  of  a  difficult  lan¬ 
guage,  cannot  be  fed  on  the  German  literature  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury?  Not  to  mention  the  fact  that  this  literature  has  no  appeal  to 
them  whatsoever  and  hence  does  not  elicit  their  interest,  never  stimu¬ 
lating  them  beyond  the  mere  compliance  with  the  assignments  from 
one  day  to  the  other?  A  language  course,  after  all,  like  any  other 
intelligent  university  course,  should  make  the  student  curious  and 
inquisitive.  He  should  get  some  lasting  benefit  from  it,  some  artistic 
incentive,  if  you  like,  a  feeling  for  something  beautiful  or  at  least 
interesting  hidden  behind  the  queer  foreign  tongue  which  it  would  be 
worth  while  for  him  to  explore  further.  Likewise,  a  great  number  of 
texts  by  modem  writers  edited  for  college  reading  have  been  ill  chosen, 
in  particular  most  of  the  anthologies  of  short  stories  and  short  plays. 
The  lack  of  imagination  they  reflect  is  disturbing.  It  is  clear  that  we 
cannot  attempt  to  reform  our  language  courses  in  the  futm-e  without 
having  adequate  materials  to  work  with.  A  large  part  of  all  of  our 
teaching  reforms  will,  therefore,  have  to  be  started  by  publishers  and 
a  staff  of  able  textbook  editors.  An  enormous  field  for  postwar  ac¬ 
tivity  1 

Whatever  we  are  going  to  do  in  the  future,  we  shall  have  to  devise 
a  system  which  will  be  broad  enough  to  utilize  the  good  in  both 
the  old  and  the  intensive  methods.  It  is  not  always  the  most  recent 
which  is  best.  A  good  dose  of  orthodoxy  is  needed  to  counterbalance 
the  visionary  concepts  now  in  vogue. 

State  University  of  Iowa 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES’ 
LANGUAGE  PROGRAM 

Robert  T.  Ittner 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  modem  language  teachers 
are  seeing  sensible  and  understanding  articles  about  the  Intensive 
Language  Program  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 
Although  several  have  since  appeared,  the  most  carefully  prepared 
and  presented  article  is  still  Henry  Grattan  Doyle’s  “  ‘Learning  Lan¬ 
guages  in  a  Hurry’ — ^But  Not  by  Miracles,”  which  appeared  in  the 
December  18,  1943,  issue  of  School  and  Society. 

There  is  one  new  distinctive  feature  about  the  intensive  language 
program, — the  feature  which  has  given  it  so  much  glamour  in  our 
press, — the  feature  which  has  caused  so  many  errors,  and  which 
has  even  caused  a  fair  degree  of  anger,  resentment,  and  ill-will  among 
those  who  lack  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  program.  The  new 
feature  is  not  the  method  or  the  means  of  instruction,  or  even  the 
intensity  of  instruction,  as  Dean  Doyle  points  out.  It  is  the  so-called 
“implementation,”  the  securing  of  drill  material.  By  means  of  a 
comparatively  new  insight  into  the  nature  of  spoken  language  (See 
Sapir:  Language  [1921]  and  Bloomfield:  Language  [1933]  ),  it  is 
possible  for  a  trained  linguist,  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  a 
particular  tongue,  to  secure  from  a  native  speaker  drill  sentences 
which  can  then  be  used  immediately  for  classroom  instruction.  As 
time  goes  on,  the  linguist  naturally  acquires  a  full  grasp  of  the 
structure  of  the  particular  language;  he  can  teach  as  much  or  as 
little  of  this  theoretical  grammar  to  his  students  as  he  thinks  wise. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  “implementation” — ^the 
acquisition  of  drill  material  for  languages  for  which  we  in  America 
have  had  no  phonograph  records  or  written  texts — has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  method  of  instruction. 

There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  three  important  implications  of  the 
intensive  language  program.  The  first  is  the  emphasis  on  the  oral- 
aural  side.  The  students  are  drilled  by  native  speakers  who  have,  of 
course,  a  natural  manner  of  speaking.  Their  pronunciation,  emphasis, 
and  sentence  rhythm  are  natural  and  correct.  The  students  are  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  oral  side  of  the  language.  They  are  not  misled  by 
letters  and  words  that  look  something  like  English  letters  and  words; 
consequently,  they  cannot  fall  into  the  unfortunate  habit  of  being 
visual-minded  about  the  foreign  language.  The  students  soon  learn 
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that  the  foreign  tongue  is  a  tool,  an  instrument  for  comprehension 
and  expression.  The  all  too  recent  vogue  of  silent,  specialized  reading 
courses  shows  that  some  of  us  had  forgotten  that  the  basis  of  language 
study  is  the  spoken  language.  Only  with  this  basis  can  we  acquire  a 
real  feeling  for  the  foreign  tongue,  and  therefore  a  real  grasp  of  the 
foreign  idiom.  Only  thus  can  we  learn  to  read  and  to  think  in  the 
foreign  language.  By  approaching  the  other  language  by  means  of 
translation  we  have  taught  our  students  not  to  read  but  merely  to 
decipher,  to  solve  puzzles. 

The  second  implication  is  the  nature  of  the  proper  background 
of  the  language  teacher.  The  linguists,  or  “linguistic  scientists,”  who 
are  intimately  associated  with  the  intensive  language  program  have 
little  or  no  background  in  the  literature  (in  the  broadest  sense)  of 
the  particular  languages.  They  teach  the  language,  and  let  others 
direct  the  use  to  which  the  language  is  put.  Many  will  ask,  of  course: 
What  words  are  used?  Why  not  use  the  words  of  economics,  or 
sociology,  or  art,  or  government?  The  answer  is  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  factual  material,  of  thought  content,  reduces  the  kind  and 
amount  of  drill  desirable.  The  aim  is  to  make  the  structure  of  the 
foreign  language  second  nature  to  the  American  student.  After  the 
structure  of  the  language,  as  exemplified  by  phrases  and  sentences 
using  common  everyday  words  of  normal  human  experience,  has 
become  natural  to  the  student,  he  can  then  acquaint  himself  with 
facts  and  ideas  of  the  region  where  that  language  is  spoken.  The 
attempt  to  convey  “area  knowledge”  is  not  made  in  the  language 
drills.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  credit  hour  after  credit  hour 
in  literature  courses  is  no  essential  qualification  of  the  language 
teacher.  What  the  language  teacher  needs  is  as  good  a  pronunciation 
as  possible, — constantly  checked  by  association  with  a  native  speaker 
(since,  obviously,  widespread  language  instruction  cannot  be 
financed  to  provide  several  informants  for  every  teacher), — a 
knowledge  of  the  main  structural  features  of  the  language  (not  a 
complete  knowledge  of  its  historical  development!),  and  a  knowledge 
of  practical  phonetics  so  that  he  can  help  his  students  imitate  the 
correct  pronunciation.  It  seems  clear  that  the  future  will  see  a 
distinction  made  between  training  for  language  instruction  and  study 
of  the  literary  masterpieces  in  that  language.  The  result  will  be,  I 
am  sure,  an  improvement  in  language  instruction. 

The  third  and,  I  think,  the  most  important  implication  of  the 
present  experience  with  modern  language  teaching  is  the  reconsider- 
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ation  of  the  means  leading  to  the  objective  of  language  teaching  in 
our  schools  and  colleges.  Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  a  place,  whether 
it  be  in  colleges,  universities,  or  special  institutes,  for  short  intensive 
courses  leading  only  to  a  conversational  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
tongue.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  still  want  to  give  our  regular 
students  a  proper  and  a  thorough  reading  knowledge.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  have  much  to  learn.  The  Army  when  it  began  its  Foreign 
Area  and  Language  program  had  a  clearly  defined  objective,  and  it 
followed  the  advice  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
in  the  choice  of  means  to  secure  that  objective.  The  Army  wishes 
a  fluent  speaking  knowledge.  It  is  not  concerned  in  its  language 
courses  with  (1)  reading  ability,  (2)  ability  to  translate  from  the 
foreign  language  to  English,  (3)  ability  to  translate  from  English 
to  the  foreign  language,  (4)  grammatical  information,  or  (5)  socio¬ 
cultural  information  (customs,  facts,  descriptions  of  the  language 
area) . 

Modern  language  teachers  of  the  future  must  follow  the  example 
of  the  Army’s  action  with  respect  to  language  instruction.  The 
objective  of  the  Army’s  war  training  program  is  not  necessarily  the 
proper  objective  of  our  peace-time  educational  program.  It  seems  to 
me,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  reading  objective — with  the 
connotations  implicit  in  the  following  remarks — is  the  desirable 
objective. 

At  the  present  time,  even  though  we  pay  lip  service  to  the  “read¬ 
ing  objective,”  most  language  teachers  still  have  numerous  goals  in 
mind,  all  of  which  they  attempt  to  attain  simultaneously  at  the  ends 
of  specific  intervals  of  time.  That  is,  it  is  at  present  a  matter  of 
pushing  ahead  on  all  fronts  at  the  same  time,  not  a  matter  of  attain¬ 
ing  one  objective  as  completely  as  possible,  then  working  on  a 
second,  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  so  on.  Furthermore,  even  though  lip 
service  agreement  is  given  to  the  statement  that  not  all  objectives 
can  be  obtained  within  a  specified  limit  of  time,  many  still  attempt 
it.  Much  of  the  criticism  directed  against  the  study  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  is  due  to  the  fact  that  teachers  have  claimed  a  multitude 
of  objectives  and  a  multitude  of  values — without  being  able  to 
achieve  them. 

Reading  ability  is  the  ability  to  secure  meaning  directly  from 
the  printed  page  of  foreign  language  material.  It  is  quite  different 
from  translating  ability,  which  is  the  transfer  of  a  foreign  idiom  to 
English.  The  two  are  related,  but  are  easily  distinguishable.  We  know 
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that  reading  ability  can  be  acquired  without  much  time  devoted  to 
translation.  In  English,  we  read,  for  example,  a  newspaper.  But  when 
we  look  up  a  word  in  a  dictionary  we  translate  that  word  into 
another  word  or  phrase  familiar  to  us.  Somewhat  the  same  process 
goes  on  in  studying  a  textbook  in  a  new  field.  The  chemistry  teacher 
translates  the  terms  “ion,”  “element,”  “electron,”  into  terms  we 
understand, — or  he  uses  them  in  a  variety  of  phrases  so  that  we 
know  what  they  mean,  in  case  no  adequate  word  or  phrase  is 
available  to  translate  such  a  term.  Let  me  repeat:  reading  ability  and 
translating  ability  are  different;  the  former  can  be  attained  without 
the  latter;  the  former  is  infinitely  more  important.  (Probably  the 
main  reason  for  the  continued  confusion  of  the  two  objectives — as 
well  as  the  methods — is  the  examination;  no  adequate  group  exam¬ 
inations  have  been  devised  to  test  reading  ability ;  therefore,  teachers 
fall  back  upon  translation  tests,  and  so,  in  reverse,  tend  to  prepare 
students  for  a  translation  test.) 

Oral-aural  ability  and  conversational  ability  are  vastly  different, 
even  though  the  former  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  latter.  Oral-aural 
ability  is  the  ability  to  pronounce  correctly  the  individual  sounds, 
words,  phrases,  and  sentences,  and  to  recognize  those  items  when 
spoken.  Conversational  ability  is  a  long  step  beyond  that,  for  it 
necessitates  infinite  practice  in  putting  words  and  phrases  together 
in  an  entirely  new  way,  and  so  that  they  are  understandable.  Oral 
drill  can  be  carried  on  by  mere  juxtaposition  of  given  words  and 
phrases  from  a  given  page — ^without  the  greatly  complicating  factor 
of  recasting  entire  sentences,  or  bringing  in  different  words,  or  bring¬ 
ing  in  new  ideas. 

Grammatical  information  is  a  broad  term.  As  one  contemplates 
the  textbooks  of  1900  and  those  of  today,  he  sees  what  variance  there 
is  in  the  amount  of  grammatical  knowledge  thought  necessary.  Ac¬ 
tually,  little  grammatical  knowledge  as  such  is  necessary  for  any  of 
these  objectives,  although  some  is  necessary  for  translation  and  a  good 
deal  for  writing.  Some  grammatical  terminology  is  helpful,  but  most 
of  the  beloved  grammatical  concepts  are  completely  unnecessary. 

Socio-cultural  information  is  background  information,  that  is, 
sociological,  cultural,  historical,  geographical,  etc.,  material  given 
the  student  either  in  English  or  in  his  vocabulary  while  learning  the 
language.  It  has,  obviously,  nothing  to  do  with  learning  the  language, 
even  though,  at  times,  such  information  is  effectively  used  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest. 
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What  are  the  stages  toward  the  reading  objective?  They  are  (1) 
oral-aural  ability,  (2)  general  reading  ability,  (3)  specific  reading 
ability  in  the  student’s  field  of  interest. 

All  the  other  objectives  not  only  can,  but  should  be  discarded  in 
working  toward  the  reading  objective:  there  should  be  no  translation 
assignments,  no  conversation  practice  (although  many  students  can 
be  easily  encouraged  to  engage  in  this  privately),  no  writing  practice 
(that  is,  no  written  compositions  or  translation  from  English  to  the 
foreign  language),  practically  no  formal  grammar  instruction,  no 
dissemination  of  socio-cultural  material. 

The  first  level  of  attainment  is  marked  by  oral  ability  with  a 
large  number  of  ordinary,  everyday,  and  for  the  most  part  concrete 
words  and  expressions.  It  is  attained  by  constant  oral  drill,  reading 
aloud,  correction  of  pronunciation  (both  of  individual  sounds  and 
phraseology),  taking  of  dictation,  answering  questions  on  a  short 
text,  retelling  of  an  episode  or  anecdote. 

The  fundamental  idea  behind  this  approach  is  this  definition: 
“Language  learning  is  the  acquisition  of  linguistic  habits.”  A  habit 
cannot  be  acquired  except  by  drill,  by  constant  repetition;  more¬ 
over,  language  learning  is  basically  physiological,  mechanistic, — not 
intellectual. 

The  second  level  of  attainment  is  “general  reading  ability.”  By 
this  I  mean  the  ability  to  read  with  ease  short  or  long  stories,  even 
novels,  of  moderate  difficulty.  The  approach  would  be  fundamentally 
the  same  as  that  followed  in  the  first  level, — that  is,  the  oral  ap¬ 
proach:  the  attempt  to  secure  meaning  directly  from  the  sentences, 
paragraphs,  pages,  read  aloud.  There  would  be  questions  and 
answers  in  the  foreign  language.  There  would  be  no  translation 
generally,  although  there  would  be  practice  in  disentangling  involved 
sentences,  or  explaining  idioms  (if  they  can  be  explained).  Also 
there  would  be  considerable  sight  reading,  with  comprehension  to  be 
tested  by  means  of  questions  in  English  to  be  answered  in  English. 
There  would  also  be  other  voluminous  outside  reading  for  the  sake 
of  content  only — so  voluminous  that  students  would  not  be  led 
astray  to  translate  such  material.  (This  desire  to  translate  is  so 
strong  that  one  might  almost  say  it  was  inborn.  At  any  rate,  the 
teacher  must  constantly  guard  against  translation  on  the  part  of  a 
conscientious  student,  and  get  him  to  read  for  content,  to  learn  to 
read  by  inference.) 

I  should  not  be  accused  of  attempting  to  teach  “literature”  to 
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all  students,  after  I  had  stated  the  chief  aim  as  that  of  teaching  the 
student  to  read  in  his  chosen  field  of  interest.  Stories  must  be  read 
at  this  level,  because  the  reading  habit  can  be  induced  only  by  the  use 
of  material  which  contains  a  minimum  of  facts;  in  this  way  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  concentrate  on  the  language,  and  hot  follow  someone’s  ex¬ 
position  of  a  process  or  an  argument,  or  his  account  of  what  happened. 
Also,  reading  for  content,  for  acquiring  ability  to  make  inferences, 
for  questions  and  answers  in  the  foreign  tongue,  for  a  quick  summary 
in  English,  and  for  answering  questions  in  English,  is  possible  only 
when  one  uses  generally  familiar  material — the  material  of  fiction. 
Certainly,  no  discussion  of  “literary  values”  is  to  be  carried  on  here. 

This  general  reading  knowledge  is  fundamental  for  the  third 
level  of  attainment,  that  of  specific  reading  ability  in  the  student’s 
particular  field,  whether  that  be  chemistry,  psychology,  government, 
sociology,  literature,  or  any  other  field.  On  this  level,  approximately 
the  same  method  as  was  used  during  the  second  level  is  again 
employed,  except  that  the  specialized  vocabulary,  abbreviations,  and 
any  frequent  syntactical  features  are  specifically  taken  up.  The 
technical  terms  will  have  to  be  discussed  in  many  cases  by  the 
teacher,  and  so  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  special  field,  at 
least  on  the  elementary  level.  Foreign  elementary  texts  should  be 
used  for  teaching, — not  scholarly  monographs  or  magazine  articles. 
It  makes  no  difference  that  we  have  no  American-edited  textbook 
(with  vocabulary  and  notes)  of,  for  example,  an  elementary  German 
textbook  in  geography;  in  fact,  it  is  better  that  such  texts  are  not 
available,  for  in  this  way  the  teacher  can  teach  and  show  the  student 
how  to  use  a  dictionary, — upon  which  he  will  be  dependent  later. 

The  answer  to  the  question:  “Why  not  start  the  student  in  his 
special  field  on  the  second  level?”  should  be  obvious  from  the  fore¬ 
going.  For  emphasis,  let  me  repeat:  if  the  student  has  no  general 
reading  knowledge  he  will  not  be  able  to  read  in  his  specialized  field; 
he  will  be  forced  to  translate  laboriously  word  by  word — ^the  general 
words  as  well  as  the  technical  ones;  he  will  never  (within  the  usual 
time  limit)  attain  the  ability  to  read  for  content,  nor  will  he  attain 
any  speed  at  reading. 

I  recommend  that  the  study  be  extended  over  three  college  years 
because  of  the  great  value  of  time  in  learning  a  language.  “What  is 
quickly  learned  is  quickly  forgotten”  is  more  true  of  a  foreign 
language  than  of  any  other  learned  material.  Perhaps  more  im¬ 
portant,  from  the  practical,  from  the  student’s  point  of  view,  is  the 
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fact  that  by  his  third  college  year  he  will  know  his  major  subject. 
This  will  give  him  an  incentive  to  continue  his  foreign  language,  to 
be  sure;  but,  and  this  is  definitely  more  important,  he  will  by  that 
time  have  a  suflBcient  background  of  knowledge  (through  his  studies 
of  government,  geography,  etc.)  to  follow  the  thought  content  of 
what  he  reads  in  German  (or  French,  Spanish,  Russian)  as  he 
acquires  the  German  equivalents  for  the  ideas  and  concepts  he  knows 
in  English.  In  other  words,  the  foreign  language  teacher  will  not  be 
teaching  both  the  language  and  government,  or  the  language  and 
geography.  The  student  will  already  know  as  much  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  the  textbook  would  give  him.  The  student  learns  only  the 
foreign  idiom  of  government,  of  geography,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  the  need  for  a  specific  goal  and 
a  careful  examination  of  the  means  necessary  to  attain  our  objective. 
A  single  objective  consistently  striven  for  does  not,  of  course,  mean 
a  denial  of  the  teacher’s  individuality  or  the  art  of  teaching.  It 
means  merely  the  clear  visualization  by  all  of  our  objective  and 
the  general  understanding  of  the  indispensable  means.  The  various 
goals  so  many  of  us  have  been  pursuing  are  all  aspects  of  a  perfect 
command  of  a  foreign  language.  But  perfection  cannot  possibly  be 
attained  in  the  limited  time  we  have  at  our  disposal.  We  must  choose 
what  is  most  desirable.  Similarly,  a  perfect  command  of  a  foreign 
language  has  many  values.  But  when  we  restrict  ourselves  to  that 
goal  which  is  possible  of  attainment,-  let  us  not  ascribe  to  it  all  the 
values  of  a  complete  competence  in  the  foreign  tongue.  Without 
question,  the  ability  to  translate  has  values;  but  let  us  not  claim 
those  values  if  our  goal  is  reading  ability! 

Indiana  University 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING  UNDER  THE  ARMY 
SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  PROGRAM* 

Herbert  Schueler 

This  short  report  is  intended  primarily  as  a  descriptive  summary 
of  the  work  done  at  Queens  College  Army  Specialized  Training 
Program  in  the  intensive  teaching  of  French,  German  and  Spanish. 
Your  reporter’s  experience  is  with  the  teaching  of  German;  therefore 
specific  examples  will  be  taken  from  the  teaching  of  that  language. 
But  since  the  program  in  French  and  Spanish  is  similar  in  nature  to 
the  instruction  in  German,  the  implications  of  this  report  should  apply 
to  all  three  languages. 

In  so  far  as  this  report  deals  with  the  description  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  procedures  of  the  language  teaching  at  Queens,  it  should  be 
reasonably  accurate,  for,  though  variations  do,  and  should  exist, 
there  is  nevertheless  agreement  on  fundamentals  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  and  among  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  When  this 
report  attempts  to  raise  issues  of  an  evaluative  nature,  it  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  personal  opinion  of  your  reporter,  and  not  necessarily 
the  opinion  of  the  department  and  faculty  members  concerned. 

Objectives:  The  directive  on  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages 
of  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program  establishes  the  speaking 
aim — a  command  of  the  colloquial  spoken  form  of  the  language.  In 
the  language  of  the  directive  “this  command  includes  the  ability  to 
speak  the  language  fluently,  accurately,  and  with  an  acceptable 
approximation  to  a  native  pronunciation.  It  also  implies  that  the 
student  will  have  a  practically  perfect  auditory  comprehension  of  the 
language  as  spoken  by  natives.”  This  emphasis  on  aural  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  oral  competence  relegates  to  a  subsidiary  place  the  ability 
to  read  the  language,  and  omits  almost  entirely  the  ability  to  write 
the  language.  In  any  case,  such  reading  and  writing  as  the  student 
may  be  called  upon  to  do,  should  be  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  ability  to  understand  the  spoken  word  and  to 
speak.  The  directive  maintains  that  “experience  has  shown  that  with 
the  proper  methodology  the  objective  can  be  achieved  in  six  to  nine 
months.” 

The  phrase  “with  an  acceptable  approximation  to  a  native  pro¬ 
nunciation”  is  open  to  varying  interpretations,  and  it  is  difiBcult,  in 

*  A  report  given  before  the  Division  of  Language,  Literature,  and  the  Arta 
at  Queens  College,  December,  1943. 
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th¥  best  of  cases,  to  establish  standards  of  pronunciation.  The 
language  departments  at  Queens  have  interpreted  “an  acceptable 
approximation  to  a  native  pronunciation”  as  meaning  the  kind  of 
pronunciation  that  a  native  will  readily  understand.  In  fact,  through¬ 
out  the  entire  course,  the  emphasis  is  entirely  on  utility  and  under- 
»tandability  in  the  foreign  country  among  natives  of  that  country, 
Jtod  not  only  in  the  artificial  classroom  situation.  The  implications 
“of  this  speaking  and  understanding  aim  as  to  content  and  method- 
4>logy  are  far-reaching.  The  directive  makes  certain  recommendations 
ich  this  point  which  it  takes  pains  to  emphasize  as  being  suggestive 
'O.nd  not  prescriptive.  The  Army  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its 
hesitancy  in  making  methodological  prescriptions.  The  way  has 
■thereby  been  left  open  for  experimentation,  the  utilization  of  ex- 
iperiences,  and  modifications  to  fit  specific  conditions.  As  a  result,  the 
«language  teaching  in  the  Queens  A.S.T.P.  has  used  the  suggestions  of 
the  Army  directive  as  starting  points  for  evolving  a  course  of  study 
that  would  best  fit  our  conditions — the  type  of  soldier-student  sent 
to  Queens,  the  special  competences  of  the  staff,  and  the  materials 
available — and  that  is  subject  to  development  and  modification  as 
our  experience  indicates. 

Organization:  The  students  in  German  have  been  placed  in 
three  grades:  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced,  on  the  basis 
of  each  student’s  competence  in  the  language  as  shown  by  his 
scholastic  record,  family  background,  and  certain  vocabulary  tests, 
reinforced  by  individual  interviews  with  members  of  the  staff.  Each 
student  is  given  sixteen  “contact  hours”  a  week,  five  of  them  in 
presentation  sections  of  not  more  than  twenty  students,  and  eleven 
of  them  in  practice  sections  of  not  more  than  ten  students.  Each 
student  has  three  different  instructors,  one  for  the  five  presentation 
hours,  a  second  for  a  series  of  six  practice  hours,  and  a  third  for  a 
period  of  five  practice  hours.  The  instructors  for  the  practice 
sessions  are  native  Germans,  the  instructors  in  the  presentation 
sections  are  of  American  birth,  but  bilingual. 

Methods  and  Materials:  In  general,  the  language  is  taught 
through  use,  that  is,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  “how”;  the  “why”  comes 
after  the  desired  speech  pattern  has  been  learned,  and  then  only  if  it 
can  contribute  to  the  reinforcement  of  acquired  speech  habits.  For 
example,  if  the  student  is  to  learn  such  a  common  speech  pattern  as 
the  German  transposed  word-order,  he  is  given,  in  the  presentation 
section,  certain  model  sentences,  organized  around  larger  thought 
units  and  utilizing  transposed  word-order  which  he  first  learns  to 
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understand  and  then,  through  imitation  and  varied  drill,  learns  to 
use.  After  he  has  made  the  models  his  own,  he  learns,  through  induc¬ 
tion,  the  basic  rules  involved,  which  should  help  him  make  up  his 
own  sentences  and  use  transposed  word-order  effectively  in  the 
natural  linguistic  situation.  The  essential  structural  characteristics 
of  the  language  are  presented  to  the  student  in  the  elementary  sec¬ 
tion  by  means  of  dialogues  constructed  around  natural  conversa¬ 
tional  situations:  Asking  Directions,  On  the  Train,  The  Family, 
Ordering  a  Meal,  which  the  student  learns  to  understand  through 
the  ear,  then  to  memorize  in  imitative  speaking  drill,  and  finally  to 
vary  in  natural  conversational  situations.  It  was  found  that  the 
elements  of  German  language  structure  can  be  applied  very  naturally 
in  conversational  situations.  For  instance,  adjective  endings  can  be 
applied  effectively  in  buying  and  selling  situations:  “I  want  a  pair 
of  brown  shoes,  a  light  summer  hat.”  The  report  of  a  traffic  accident 
is  not  only  a  good  medium  for  the  learning  of  street-scene  vocabulary 
but  is  an  effective  way  of  presenting  and  drilling  the  use  of  the  past 
compound  tense.  In  intermediate  and  advanced  sections,  where  the 
student  brought  with  him  a  basic  knowledge  of  grammatical  struc¬ 
ture,  a  topical  review  of  structure  was  found  to  be  sufficient,  and 
the  students  were  able  to  progress  much  more  quickly  from  the 
imitative  to  the  creative  phase  of  language  mastery.  While  both 
presentation  and  practice  sections  work  toward  the  same  goal,  the 
emphasis  in  the  presentation  section  is  on  comprehension  through 
the  ear,  while  that  of  the  practice  section  is  on  the  attainment  of 
speaking  mastery. 

The  presentation  instructor  presents  the  material  orally  to  the 
students  and  makes  sure,  through  questioning  and  explanation  where 
needed,  that  the  material  is  understood,  and  starts  the  transfer  from 
passive  comprehension  to  active  speaking  mastery  by  preliminary 
drill  and  conversation.  The  language  of  the  classroom  is  German; 
new  words  are  explained  by  the  use  of  familiar  synonyms  or  anto¬ 
nyms  wherever  possible,  English  is  used  very  rarely  and  then  only 
as  a  last  resort.  Experience  has  shown  that  even  in  the  early  sessions 
of  the  elementary  section  very  little  English  need  ever  be  used, 
especially  if  liberal  use  is  made  of  such  visual  aids  to  comprehension 
as  gestures,  pantomime,  pictures,  and  objects.  The  instructors  in  the 
practice  sections  carry  on  where  the  presentation  instructor  left  off, 
and  continue  the  drill  until  active  speaking  mastery  of  the  material 
is  attained.  There  is  a  great  danger  in  these  practice  sessions  that 
the  work  deteriorate  into  a  dulling  repetition  of  the  same  material. 
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In  such  cases  a  point  of  diminishing  returns  sets  in  very  quickly. 
The  instructor  therefore  uses  his  ingenuity  in  varying  the  practice 
sessions  by  the  use  of  such  techinques  as  the  discussion  and  the 
debate  (especially  valuable  in  the  case  of  controversial  issues), 
dramatization  and  enactment  of  presented  material  (renting  a  room, 
buying  a  valise,  sending  a  money  order,  taking  the  wrong  train, 
making  an  inquiry  through  the  telephone,  holding  a  meeting,  mock 
trials,  etc.),  personification  of  prominent  figures  in  the  news  (a 
debate  between  Goebbels  and  Elmer  Davis  on  the  significance  of 
the  Teheran  Conference,  a  round  table  discussion  between  Roosevelt, 
Stalin,  and  Churchill  on  what  to  do  with  Victor  Emanuel  of  Italy) , 
short  talks,  and  interpreter  situations  (the  questioning  of  prisoners 
of  war,  the  hearing  of  civilian  complaints  by  occupation  authorities, 
etc.). 

It  is  most  important  that  presentation  and  practice  instructors 
work  together  in  the  preparation  of  material  and  the  coordination 
of  assignments  and  work  in  class.  The  three  instructors  for  each 
section  work  as  a  team  in  preparing  mimeographed  material  (dia¬ 
logues,  vocabulary  helps,  etc.)  and  in  planning  the  work  for  each 
unit.  For  instance,  the  word  and  sentence  material  relating  to  street 
and  traffic  is  written  up  in  a  model  dialogue  (in  elementary  sections) 
or  in  outline  form  (in  intermediate  and  advanced  sections)  and 
mimeographed,  pictures  of  street  scenes  and  various  vehicles  are 
gathered  (in  this  case,  news  photographs).  The  presentation  instruc¬ 
tor  teaches  the  material  with  the  aid  of  the  mimeographed  text  and 
the  pictures,  explains  difficulties,  and  begins  the  drill.  The  students 
are  then  told  to  be  prepared  for  the  practice  classes  not  only  to  know 
the  material  as  it  was  presented  but  to  enlarge  on  it  in  some  of  the 
following  ways,  depending  upon  the  level  of  the  class:  describe 
various  kinds  of  streets  and  vehicles ;  enact  a  conversation  between  a 
stranger  and  a  policeman  in  which  the  stranger  asks  directions; 
enact  a  street  accident  from  a  number  of  points  of  view — the  words 
spoken  during  and  after  the  accident  by  the  participants  and  by¬ 
standers  at  the  scene  of  the  accident,  the  investigation  by  a  police 
officer  arriving  at  the  scene,  the  report  given  by  the  policeman  at 
police  headquarters,  the  statements  of  defendants,  complainants,  and 
witnesses  before  court,  the  discussion  of  the  accident  by  eyewitnesses, 
etc.  In  the  practice  classes  these  assignments  are  then  carried  out. 
When  the  students  are  sufficiently  advanced,  newspaper  articles  are 
used  as  a  starting  point  by  the  presentation  instructor  for  teaching 
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a  certain  specialized  vocabulary.  For  instance,  a  newspaper  article 
on  war  production  is  presented  as  a  radio  address  by  the  instructor 
and  the  vocabulary  material  taught.  In  the  practice  sessions,  a  con¬ 
ference  is  held  at  which  President  Roosevelt,  Donald  Nelson,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  armed  forces,  producers  of  civilian  goods,  and 
representatives  of  consumer  groups  participate.  Or  German  home 
morale  is  the  topic,  based  on  a  recorded  speech  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  by  a  prominent  German  exile.  In  the  presentation  class  the 
speech  is  heard  once  all  the  way  through  without  interruption,  then- 
general  content  questions  are  answered  in  German  by  the  students, 
then  the  speech  is  played  again,  in  parts,  and  analyzed  for  content, 
until  all  diflSculties  in  content  have  been  cleared  up.  In  the  practice 
session,  the  material  of  the  speech  may  be  used  in  the  following 
way:  Dr.  Goebbels  gives  a  short  pep  talk  over  the  German  radio; 
then  some  German  civilians  discuss  it  among  themselves;  finally, 
a  traveler  from  a  neutral  country  who  returns  from  a  visit  to  Ger¬ 
many  is  interviewed  about  his  impressions.  The  more  advanced 
of  our  soldiers  have  enacted  so  many  parts  that  there  is  hardly  any 
role  left  that  they  did  not  play,  from  the  highest  dignitaries  down 
to  blushing  brides,  naughty  children,  and  corpses  (the  latter  role 
is  most  popular  because  it  does  not  involve  speaking). 

Because  there  is  so  little  published  material  available  for  this  type 
of  course,  most  of  the  material  had  to  be  made  and  assembled  by 
the  staff.  Most  fruitful  have  been  the  newspapers  and  magazines, 
both  for  articles  and  pictures ;  the  radio,  for  recordings  of  speeches  in 
the  foreign  language;  certain  commercial  phonograph  records  (un¬ 
fortunately,  often  very  old-fashioned  both  in  language  and  the 
material  presented) ;  conversational  manuals  and  travelers’  guide 
books  in  the  foreign  languages. 

Since  the  emphasis  of  the  course  is  on  the  colloquial  spoken  form 
of  the  language,  most  published  textbooks,  especially  grammars, 
cannot  be  used  effectively  in  these  courses.  The  linguistic  material 
of  these  texts  is  based  almost  exclusively  on  the  written  and  literary 
form  of  the  language.  The  spoken  form  of  the  language  is  generally 
simpler  in  its  range  of  grammatical  constructions  used,  and  often 
quite  different  in  idiom.  For  instance,  the  genitive  case  is  used  much 
less  frequently  in  speaking  than  in  writing,  the  average  German  pre¬ 
ferring  to  use  certain  prepositional  constructions  in  speaking;  simi¬ 
larly,  the  compound  past  tense  is  used  in  preference  to  the  simple 
past,  which  has  too  literary  a  flavor  for  use  in  everyday  conversa- 
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tion.  It  would  simplify  the  work  of  this  course,  if  better  texts  were 
available  which  embodied  the  spoken  rather  than  the  written  idiom 
of  the  language.  On  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  of  creating  textual 
material,  while  it  increased  the  burden  on  the  staff,  undoubtedly 
helped  in  making  each  instructor  much  more  effective  in  directing 
the  learning  of  the  students,  since  so  much  of  the  material  was  his 
own. 

There  is  a  feeling  among  those  engaged  in  the  project  that 
certain  significant  changes  in  foreign  language  teaching  in  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  are  in  the  oflBng  as  the  result  of  the  experience 
gathered  in  the  many  intensive  language  teaching  programs  being 
conducted  throughout  the  country.  Certainly,  the  work  of  the  In¬ 
tensive  Language  Program  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies,  under  whose  guidance  the  Army  language  training  pro¬ 
gram  stands,  is  bound  to  have  its  effect.  It  is  much  too  early  to 
essay  any  thorough  evaluation  of  this  program,  and  certainly  this 
reporter  does  not  feel  competent  to  attempt  such  an  evaluation,  but 
certain  problems,  issues,  and  implications  can  be  raised  for  study  and 
discussion: 

1.  There  are  some  who  see  in  this  Army  language  program  the 
beginning  of  a  foreign  language  boom.  If  that  is  true,  if  this  work 
will  help  to  overcome  the  cultural  and  linguistic  isolationism  that  was 
becoming  more  and  more  characteristic  of  the  American  secondary 
school  and  college,  then  the  effectiveness  of  foreign  language  instruc¬ 
tion  will  undoubtedly  rise.  Foreign  language  instruction  in  the  United 
States  has  suffered  most  from  the  necessity  of  constantly  being  on 
the  defensive. 

2.  There  is  no  doubt  that  foreign  language  instruction  in  the 
United  States  has  tended  to  neglect  oral  competence.  This  is  due,  in 
part  only,  to  the  emergence  of  the  so-called  “reading  aim”;  in  fact, 
there  are  very  few  institutions  in  the  country  actually  using  the 
“reading  aim.”  Many  foreign  language  classes  at  all  levels  still  use 
the  traditional  formal  grammar  approach  with  its  Ollendorfian  trans¬ 
lation  exercises,  and  its  memorization  of  verb  conjugations,  para¬ 
digms,  and  rules.  In  such  classes  there  is  generally  a  much  smaller 
spoken  use  of  the  foreign  language  than  in  classes  using  the  reading 
aim,  which  very  often  makes  extensive  use  of  the  spoken  word. 
Possibly  the  outstanding  reason  for  the  neglect  of  oral-aural  tech¬ 
niques  is  the  reluctance  of  teachers  to  use  the  foreign  language  in  the 
classroom,  either  because  of  the  teachers’  own  inability  to  use  the 
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foreign  language  effectively,  or  because  of  the  discouraging  results 
obtained  in  class  when  it  is  attempted,  or  because  of  a  combination 
of  the  two  factors.  If  it  does  nothing  else,  the  intensive  language 
program  will  have  justified  its  existence  if  it  helps  teachers  to  re¬ 
discover  the  great  motivation  value  of  speaking  in  the  foreign 
language.  Students  get  more  of  a  thrill  out  of  learning  to  say  certain 
things  in  the  foreign  language,  however  elementary,  than  out  of 
being  able  to  read  a  story  in  the  textbook.  Some  proponents  of  the 
intensive  language  program  and  its  aural-oral  approach  contend 
that  a  reading  mastery  in  the  foreign  language  can  best  be  attained 
by  way  of  the  aural-oral  methods  they  advocate.  The  validity  of  this 
claim  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  experimentation.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  too  early  to  discard  some  of  the  techniques  developed  by 
and  arising  out  of  the  work  of  the  Modem  Language  Study  on  the 
teaching  of  reading.  However  one  may  disagree  with  some  of  the 
findings  of  the  Study,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  all  its  work  were 
summarily  discarded  as  a  “Language  Teacher’s  Munich.” 

3.  The  Modern  Foreign  Language  Study  discovered  that  the 
great  majority  of  students  in  the  United  States,  if  they  take  foreign 
languages  at  all,  take  them  for  two  years  with  from  three  to  five 
short  classroom  sessions  a  week.  It  accepted  this  state  of  affairs  as  an 
administrative  reality,  even  though  it  was  deplored,  and  endeavored 
to  develop  a  course  of  study  and  techniques  that  concentrate  on  ob¬ 
jectives  attainable  within  this  administrative  time  prescription.  Since 
it  was  fully  demonstrated  by  experience  that  the  fourfold  aim  of 
reading,  writing,  understanding,  and  speaking  was  unattainable 
under  these  conditions,  the  attempt  was  made  to  concentrate  on 
one  “attainable”  objective:  reading,  and  to  make  the  other  three 
subsidiary  to  it.  The  intensive  language  program  refuses  to  accept 
the  two  year,  three  times  a  week  time  prescription  as  an  adminis¬ 
trative  necessary  evil,  and  therefore  refuses  to  accept  the  basic 
assumption  upon  which  the  work  of  the  Study  began.  The  acquisition 
of  linguistic  competence  is  based  on  the  formation  of  linguistic 
habits;  such  habits  can  only  be  attained  by  continued  intensive 
practice  and  use,  an  impossibility  within  the  established  time  se¬ 
quence  of  the  two-year  course.  It  is  contended  that  the  same  number 
of  hours  spread  over  six  months  will  be  much  more  effective  than 
that  many  hours  spread  over  two  years.  On  the  other  hand,  a  habit 
not  used  soon  ceases  to  be  a  habit  and  may  soon  be  forgotten.  Perhaps 
it  may  prove  to  be  feasible  to  follow  such  an  intensive  course  with 
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a  more  widely  spaced  course  in  which  the  linguistic  mastery  attained 
in  the  intensive  course  can  be  maintained  by  practice  and  further 
development. 

Another  administrative  hitch  in  the  program  is  the  requirement 
for  small  practice,  or  tutorial,  sections  of  not  more  than  ten  students 
each,  and  for  presentation  or  recitation  sections  of  not  more  than 
twenty  students  each.  When  we  contrast  this  requirement  (which 
would  be  a  boon  to  foreign  language  instruction  no  matter  what 
the  methods  used)  with  the  prevailing  class  size  of  thirty-five  to 
forty  students  in  many  of  our  city  schools,  we  can  readily  see  the 
administrative  and  budgetary  changes  that  would  have  to  be  made 
in  the  class  organization  of  most  schools.  One  of  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culties  in  applying  the  intensive  program  will  be  in  convincing  our 
school  and  college  administrators  of  the  desirability  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  scheduling  necessary  to  put  it  into  effect.  Perhaps  the  trend 
in  some  schools  and  colleges  toward  workshop  courses  may  lead  to 
such  reorganization.  In  such  courses  the  recitation-laboratory  organi¬ 
zation,  as  originated  in  the  natural  sciences,  is  followed  in  the  social 
studies  and  English — its  adaptation  for  foreign  language  study  may 
well  provide  the  answer. 

4.  There  may  be  some  basis  for  the  contention  that  reading 
ability  in  the  foreign  language  is  much  more  useful  to  the  average 
student  than  speaking  ability,  since  he  has  so  little  opportunity  in 
later  life  to  speak  the  foreign  language,  but  there  certainly  is  no 
excuse  for  a  person,  calling  himself  a  teacher  of  a  foreign  language, 
not  to  be  able  to  speak  that  language  fluently.  The  increasing  empha¬ 
sis  on  oral  competence,  if  maintained  in  our  colleges  in  peacetime, 
should  contribute  to  the  development  of  better  prepared  language 
teachers. 

5.  There  is  a  need  for  up-to-date  textual  and  aural-visual  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  intensive  language  program  will 
provide  the  stimulus  for  the  creation  of  such  material  based  on  the 
modern,  colloquial  spoken  form  of  the  foreign  language.  There  is 
need,  in  addition,  for  grammars  written  according  to  modem  prin¬ 
ciples  of  linguistic  analysis. 

6.  The  danger  of  formalizing  is  inherent  in  all  teaching.  The 
oral-aural  intensive  approach  is  no  exception.  The  emphasis  on 
intensive  drill  can  very  easily  lead  to  the  belief  that  constant 
repetition  of  stock  phrases  and  sentences  is  all  that  is  needed  for  the 
attainment  of  language  mastery.  However  mechanistic  the  process 
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of  learning  may  sometimes  appear  to  be — true  learning  seldom  is — 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  language  is  but  a  tool  for  the 
expression  of  thought  and  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  importance  of 
intrinsic  motivation  remains  as  basic  in  intensive  language  study  as 
it  is  in  all  other  learning  activities. 

7.  Leonard  Bloomfield’s  Outline  Guide  for  the  Study  of  Foreign 
Languages  is  referred  to  as  a  guide  for  teachers  in  the  intensive 
language  program.  This  pamphlet  w'as  intended  as  a  guide  for  the 
study  of  the  so-called  exotic  languages  (Chinese,  Japanese,  Malay, 
Thai,  etc.),  and  I  believe  that  Professor  Bloomfield  himself  has  said 
that  he  would  modify  some  of  its  specific  recommendations,  were  he 
to  write  it  for  the  study  of  the  familiar  Western  languages  that  stand 
in  much  closer  relation  to  English.  The  specific  techniques  described 
in  the  pamphlet  were  recommended  in  response  to  an  urgent  need — 
the  need  for  the  quick  training  of  persons  competent  in  the  Eastern 
languages  in  the  face  of  an  almost  complete  lack  of  such  language 
teachers  in  the  United  States;  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
pamphlet  arising  out  of  this  lack  of  teachers  in  the  “exotic” 
languages  may  well  be  modified  in  the  teaching  of  such  languages 
as  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  as  has  been  done  at  Queens.  For 
instance,  the  use  of  a  native  informant  merely  as  an  animated 
phonograph  record,  and  not  a  teacher,  is  open  to  serious  question 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers,  either  native  or 
bilingual,  is  available. 

8.  While  the  publicity  given  the  intensive  language  program  in 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  has  served  to  make  the  American 
layman  much  more  receptive  to  the  desirability  and  possibility  of 
learning  languages  other  than  his  own,  it  has  had  the  unfortunate 
effect  of  tending  to  put  this  new  language  technique  on  a  miracle- 
working  par  with  penicillin,  plastics,  and  stratospheric  flying.  There 
is  much  experimentation  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  language  teaching, 
much  experience  is  still  to  be  gathered,  the  implication  of  the  inten¬ 
sive  language  approach  must  still  be  thoroughly  discussed  and  di¬ 
gested.  And  in  any  case,  foreign  language  learning,  by  whatever 
method,  is  still  the  product  of  diligent  application  and  hard  work.  Let 
us  hope  that  all  the  popular  publicity  the  A.S.T.P.  language  program 
has  been  receiving  will  serve  to  stimulate  the  learning  of  foreign 
languages,  and  not  mislead  the  public  into  expecting  a  vitamin- 
capsule-like  short-cut  to  the  mastery  of  foreign  languages. 

Queens  College 


METHODS  AND  READING  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGES 
Gehtbude  E.  Teller 

In  recent  years,  a  considerable  number  of  articles  and  books  have 
been  written  on  the  topic  of  teaching  methods  in  modern  languages. 
The  discussions  have  kept  up  a  polite  controversy  between  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  “traditional”  method  and  those  of  the  “natural”  method 
which  was  started  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  Partly  for  reasons 
of  politeness,  partly  out  of  conviction,  both  factions  stressed,  time 
and  again,  that  the  establishment  of  definite  rules  and  a  definite 
method  for  teaching  German  or  any  other  modern  language  is  a 
rather  elusive  task.  The  method,  it  was  claimed,  had  to  vary  not 
only  with  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  but  also  with  the  more 
specific  purpose  of  the  instruction. 

These  statements  contain  only  a  partial  truth.  Even  though  it  is 
clear  that  the  personality  of  the  teacher  bears  upon  the  method 
employed,  this  fact  does  not  make  it  less  imperative  that  every 
teacher  of  a  modern  language  follow  some  definite  rules  and  a 
definite  method.  Even  in  following  such  a  plan,  the  teacher  would 
have  opportunity  enough  to  shape  the  method  and  to  render  it  effec¬ 
tive  in  his  own  way. 

And  what  about  the  assertion  that  the  method  is  dependent  also 
on  the  goal  which  students  and  teacher  set  before  themselves?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  all  of  our  college  students  study  a  foreign  language  for 
exactly  the  same  purpose.  Only  a  few  study  a  language  because 
they  want  to  be  able  to  converse  in  it.  For  the  greater  part,  all  they 
want  to  gain — especially  in  German  or  French — is  a  reading  knowl¬ 
edge,  especially  of  scientific  books.  Classes  in  scientific  reading  thus 
form  a  part  of  the  program  at  every  college  and  university.  The 
method  employed  in  these  classes  resembles  strongly  that  used  in 
the  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  a  thorough  understanding 
of  sentence  structure  and  a  reading  ability  of  the  classics  is  the 
only  goal.  The  same  approach  to  a  modern  language,  however,  is 
basically  wrong.  Although  we  understand  that  the  science  student 
may  not  have  too  much  time  for  the  study  of  the  language,  he 
should  be  expected  to  acquire  some  speaking  ability  of  the  language 
studied  before  he  takes  up  the  reading  of  scientific  books.  If  this  were 
the  case,  the  method  employed  in  the  scientific  reading  class  could 
be  changed  and  made  more  effective  for  the  student’s  active  command 
of  the  language.  A  suggestion  of  methods  for  this  purpose  I  shall  give 
later. 
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The  result  of  statements  such  as  those  quoted  above  has  been  that 
the  issue  of  the  polite  battle  between  the  two  camps  has  never  been 
settled.  Both  methods  are  in  use  today,  and  the  traditional  method 
is  still  the  one  which  almost  exclusively  dominates  the  teaching  of 
modem  languages  at  the  college  level. 

The  natural  method  has  been  given  its  first  major  chance  for 
proving  itself  only  recently  in  the  Area  and  Language  Studies  of  the 
Army  Specialized  Training  Program.  The  men  in  uniform  selected 
for  this  program  were  expected  to  learn  a  modern  language  in  nine 
months.  Their  ages  varied  approximately  from  20  to  38  years.  Their 
educational  backgrounds  ranged  from  college  education  which  had 
just  been  begun  to  the  stage  where  such  an  education  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  forgotten  again  in  various  kinds  of  professional  life.  The 
goal  of  the  courses  was  to  teach  the  students  to  understand  whatever 
was  said  to  them,  to  make  themselves  clearly  understood  in  speak¬ 
ing  and  writing  on  any  topic,  and,  in  addition,  to  read  books  written 
in  the  foreign  language.  How  could  such  a  broad  goal  ever  be 
reached  in  so  short  a  time?  Which  was  the  method  to  be  employed? 
From  the  very  beginning,  it  seemed  clear  that  the  natural  method 
alone  gave  hopes  for  approximating  these  ends. 

To  justify  this  assertion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  look  at 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  two  methods  work.  The  traditional 
method  will  start  off  a  beginners’  class  in  German  with  a  first  Ger¬ 
man  reader  containing  exercises  grouped  around  grammatical  rules 
and  graded  according  to  the  diflSculties  encountered.  Vocabulary  and 
grammar  are  to  be  acquired  by  the  student  simultaneously.  In  using 
sentences  like  Das  ist  ein  Buch  and  Das  ist  eine  Feder,  which  are 
first  read  by  the  teacher,  then  by  the  student,  the  teacher  demon¬ 
strates  pronunciation,  explains  the  grammar,  and  makes  the  stu¬ 
dent  memorize  the  vocabulary.  The  book  provides  similar  sentences 
in  English,  which  the  student  has  to  translate  in  order  to  prove  that 
he  has  mastered  the  vocabulary  and  the  grammatical  rules  which 
have  been  covered.  After  the  fundamentals  of  grammar  and  a  simple 
vocabulary  are  obtained  in  this  way — ^usually  by  the  end  of  the  first 
semester — easy  readings  are  taken  up.  The  books  read  in  class  are 
used  mostly  for  translation  purposes  only.  On  these,  I  shall  have  a 
word  to  say  later. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  probable  results  of  this  method  after  a 
year’s  work.  The  average  student  will  have  acquired  part  of  the 
vocabulary  provided  by  the  books  he  has  read,  a  basic  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  German  sentences,  and  a  number  of  grammatical 
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rules.  But  will  he  also  have  acquired  any  ability  to  express  himself 
in  the  foreign  idiom?  Surely  not.  All  the  student  will  be  able  to  say, 
at  best,  will  be  the  sentences  the  book  provided  or  similar  fixed 
sentences  of  a  few  types.  Every  foreign  language  teacher  knows 
the  student’s  great  reluctance  and  shyness  in  speaking  the  new 
language.  Consequently,  he  must  be  helped  to  overcome  his  timidity. 
His  impulse  to  speak  must  be  stimulated.  His  tongue  must  be  loos¬ 
ened  and  the  necessity  for  speaking  created.  This  method  failed  to 
do  that. 

The  natural  method,  on  the  contrary,  tries  to  create  conditions 
similar  to  those  which  a  student  would  encounter  as  visitor  to  the 
particular  foreign  country.  Thus  the  teacher  has  to  act  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  foreign  country.  As  such,  he  has  to  avoid  completely 
the  use  of  English  in  class.  From  the  very  beginning,  he  must  speak 
only  the  foreign  language,  pretending  not  to  know  any  English  at  all. 
The  average  student,  who  has  never  heard  the  foreign  idiom  spoken 
before,  will  be  a  little  bewildered  at  first,  but  will  soon  grasp  the 
meaning  of  what  he  is  told,  especially  if  it  is  easy  and  repeated  often 
enough  by  the  teacher.  The  student  should  constantly  be  made  to 
repeat  to  himself  all  that  is  said  in  class.  Without  being  taught 
grammar  systematically  at  first,  he  will  soon  speak.  When,  after  a 
few  lessons,  his  awkwardness  is  overcome,  he  will  not  only  answer 
the  teacher’s  questions,  but  will  ask  questions  himself  and  tell  or, 
at  least,  try  to  tell  stories  and  to  make  conversation.  The  vocabulary 
of  the  topic,  which  may  have  been  brought  up  intentionally  or  by 
chance,  must,  of  course,  always  be  provided  by  the  teacher. 

When  the  student  tries  to  speak  on  his  own  initiative,  forming 
sentences  he  has  never  used  or  heard  used  before,  he  inevitably  does 
a  large  amount  of  guesswork.  He  associates  sounds,  words,  and 
phrases  he  has  heard  with  those  he  made  up  himself.  An  enormous 
number  of  nonexistent  and  wrongly  used  words,  wrong  endings  and 
erroneous  sentence  constructions  arise,  and  the  teacher  has  con¬ 
stantly  to  correct  these  mistakes  without  trying  to  explain  why,  by 
just  saying  that  German  is  like  that. 

A  decisive  advantage  of  this  method  consists  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  more  enjoyable  than  the  traditional  method,  especially  for  the 
student.  Also  the  teacher  is  likely  to  enjoy  the  student’s  quick  prog¬ 
ress  better  than  a  mere  drill  of  grammar,  which  often  fails  to  offer 
tangible  results.  The  natural  method,  moreover,  is  clearly  the  only 
one  which  makes  the  student  speak  the  foreign  language.  It  helps  him 
to  overcome  his  inborn  timidity  in  speaking  a  language  other  than 
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his  own  and  develops  in  him,  after  a  relatively  short  time,  a  speaking 
ability  of  the  idiom  which  students  trained  by  the  traditional  method 
often  do  not  reach  even  after  years  of  study.  This  method  requires, 
of  course,  that  the  teacher  himself  be  a  good  speaker  of  the  language 
taught.  A  correct  expression  of  whatever  the  student  tries  to  say 
should  represent  not  the  slightest  difficulty  for  him.  This  presup¬ 
poses  not  only  full  mastery  of  the  language,  but  also  a  vivid  imagi¬ 
nation  and  great  flexibility  of  expression.  Another  requirement 
demands  that  the  teacher  know  how  to  choose  his  topics,  so  as  to 
grade  them  according  to  difficulty  and  to  make  them  interesting. 
The  method  requires  very  small  classes  of  a  maximum  number  of 
ten  students,  and  the  greatest  possible  number  of  weekly  hours. 

These  conditions  have  all  been  fulfilled  to  a  very  high  degree  in 
the  Area  and  Language  Studies  of  the  Army  Specialized  Training 
Program.  The  classes  in  conversation  were  scheduled  every  day  for 
a  continuous  period  of  two  hours.  The  number  of  students  attending 
was  never  greater  than  ten.  The  teacher  of  conversation,  to  whom 
the  title  “informant”  or  “drillmaster”  was  applied,  was  either  a 
native  speaker  of  the  language  or  had  lived  a  good  number  of  years 
in  the  foreign  country.  His  duty  consisted  in  speaking  to  the  group, 
and  in  making  every  student  speak  as  much  as  possible.  He  was  the 
representative  of  the  foreign  country,  who  had  to  familiarize  the 
students  with  the  language  spoken  by  the  man  in  the  street,  the  radio 
announcer,  the  newspaper  man,  as  well  as  that  employed  by  the 
most  educated.  Since  the  character  of  this  instruction  was  purely 
conversational,  the  informant  did  not  have  to  be  a  trained  teacher. 
Besides,  all  instruction  in  conversation  was  under  the  supervision 
of  a  senior  instructor  who  was  a  trained  linguist  and  an  experienced 
teacher. 

An  advantage  of  this  new  experiment  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
the  nonprofessional  in  the  language  field  was  not  likely  to  fall  into 
the  traditional  method’s  habit  of  indulging  in  long  grammatical 
explanations  in  English,  nor  into  exercises  of  translation  and  com¬ 
position.  This  was  one  of  the  points  stressed  by  Bloomfield  in  his 
Outline  Guide  for  the  Practical  Study  of  Foreign  Languages.  Even 
if  some  of  his  ideas  may  seem  rather  revolutionary  and  not  always 
practicable  in  the  modem  language  classes  of  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  in  this  respect  he  is  undoubtedly  correct.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  get  out  of  an  old  habit  almost  over  night,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  wrong  what  had  been  practiced  almost  exclusively  for  so  long 
a  time. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  the  method  itself  has  proved  to  be  the  right 
one.  The  results  are  amazing.  Although  it  is  clear  that  age,  educa¬ 
tional  background,  intelligence,  and  a  gift  for  learning  a  language 
led  to  differences  in  the  individual  results,  it  can  be  said  that  nearly 
all  the  men  trained  have  reached  the  goal  set  before  them. 

The  radicals  among  the  advocates  of  the  natural  method  want 
to  see  all  teaching  of  grammar  barred  from  our  modern  language 
classes.  Should  we  follow  their  suggestion?  I  do  not  think  so.  First, 
several  hours  a  week  of  speaking  a  modern  language  cannot  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  actually  living  in  the  foreign  country.  Accordingly, 
the  language  instruction  has  to  be  amplified  by  teaching  grammar, 
“artificially”  as  it  were.  Since  grammar  is  a  generalization  and 
systematization  of  facts  occurring  in  a  language,  its  teaching  greatly 
simplifies  the  process  of  learning  a  language.  If  we  can  say  to  the 
student  of  German:  all  strong  masculine  nouns  take  s  in  the  genitive 
singular,  all  feminine  nouns,  however,  do  not  change  throughout  the 
singular,  we  provide  the  student  with  a  logical,  systematical  tool 
which  will  reinforce  the  structure  of  his  knowledge,  and  to  which  he 
can  go  back  for  help  if  he  is  in  doubt.  Teaching  grammar  is  thus  a 
necessary  completion  with  regard  to  any  method.  Second,  even  the 
native  speaker  of  a  language  will  have  to  learn  the  grammatical  facts 
about  his  own  language,  sooner  or  later.  He  who  fails  to  do  so  will 
never  become  a  master  of  the  language.  The  greater  one’s  knowledge 
of  these  facts,  the  better  one’s  command  of  the  language. 

The  necessity  of  teaching  grammar  was  also  clearly  understood 
by  the  creators  of  the  program  for  the  Area  and  Language  Studies. 
The  courses  in  conversation  were  amplified  by  daily  classes  in 
grammar.  This  instruction  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  senior  instructor 
who  provided  the  students  with  the  logical  system  of  the  language 
studied. 

The  teaching  of  grammar  in  the  framework  of  the  natural 
method,  however,  urgently  demands  departures  from  the  way  it 
was  taught  under  the  traditional  method.  One  of  these  departures 
demands  that  classes  in  grammar  should  not  be  given  as  soon  as 
the  study  of  the  foreign  language  begins.  Let  us  first  allow  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  learn  at  least  some  of  the  facts  by  direct  experience  before 
we  tell  him  something  about  these  facts.  This  is  the  natural  way, 
this  is  the  way  a  language  would  be  learned  in  the  foreign  country. 
Not  as  an  explanation  of  something  completely  unknown  should  the 
grammar  function,  but  as  an  explanation  of  facts  which  are,  at  least. 
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partly  known  already.  Another  of  the  departures  from  the  ways  of 
the  traditional  method  requires  that  all  explanations  and  rules  be 
given  in  the  foreign  language  only.  This  could  entail  the  use  of  a 
grammar  written  completely  in  the  foreign  language  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  native  speaker.  Sentences  in  English,  however,  may 
still  be  used  for  composition,  in  order  clearly  to  point  out  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  language  studied,  and  certain  decisive  differences  between 
this  language  and  the  usage  in  English. 


A  question  of  great  importance  in  the  teaching  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages  is  the  reading.  Even  the  teacher  who  employs  the  natural 
method  should  not  fail  to  familiarize  his  students  with  books  written 
in  the  new  language.  Apart  from  a  literary  viewpoint,  which  has 
been  overestimated  in  the  traditional  method,  but  certainly  must 
not  be  neglected  completely  now  in  the  natural  method,  reading  is 
recommended  because  it  increases  the  student’s  vocabulary  and 
teaches  him  new  ways  of  expression,  new  idioms. 

In  the  traditional  method,  reading  became  a  basis  for  translation 
only.  In  this  way,  most  of  the  time  in  class  was  spent  speaking 
English  instead  of  the  foreign  language.  Advocates  of  the  traditional 
method  have  been  praising  the  miraculous  effect  of  these  translation 
exercises  on  the  improvement  of  the  student’s  command  of  his 
mother  tongue.  But  is  it  really  the  study  of  a  foreign  language 
which  should  lead  the  student  to  a  better  command  of  his  own 
language?  Should  this  be  an  important  consideration  if  it  detracts 
from  success  in  acquiring  the  foreign  language?  Nobody  studies  a 
foreign  language  only  in  order  to  improve  his  English,  for  it  would 
be  a  rather  roundabout  way  to  do  so.  It  must  be  admitted,  of  course, 
that  translations  not  only  improve  the  student’s  English,  but  also 
assure  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  text.  But  can  we  not  gain 
this  understanding  in  a  manner  which  would  more  strongly  realize 
the  main  purpose  of  learning  the  foreign  language?  The  ability  to 
read  and  understand  the  written  word  is  never  more  than  a  passive 
knowledge  of  a  language,  whereas  we  want  for  the  student  its  active 
command  as  well.  How  should  we  tackle  the  problem  of  reading  in 
order  to  reach  both  goals? 

The  best  practice  emphasizes  as  little  reading  as  possible  in  class. 
The  teacher  should  rather  assign  to  the  student  a  number  of  pages, 
let  him  look  up  by  himself  the  translation  of  unknown  words,  let 
him  find  by  himself  the  meaning  of  phrases.  Only  after  this  has  been 
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done  will  the  teacher  direct  the  student’s  attention  towards  those 
idiomatic  expressions  which  are  new,  and  make  sure  that  they  as 
well  as  additions  to  the  vocabulary  have  been  correctly  understood. 
All  this  can  be  done  without  translation  into  English,  by  applying 
the  new  words  and  idiomatic  expressions  in  a  variety  of  sentences. 
The  student’s  understanding  of  the  contents  of  the  book  can  also 
be  sounded  without  direct  translation.  Questions  about  the  contents, 
independent  narrations  by  the  student  are  both  effective  means  for 
this  purpose,  and  will  avoid  using  English  predominantly. 

The  same  method  can  also  be  applied  successfully  with  regard 
to  instruction  in  scientific  readings.  Here,  too,  a  discussion  of  the 
contents  should  be  substituted  for  mere  readings  and  translations  of 
the  text.  This  practice  will  lead  to  an  active  command  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  vocabulary  and  of  the  specific  sentence  structure  employed  in 
scientific  works. 

If,  once  in  a  while,  translation  into  English  appears  to  the  teacher 
the  only  way  to  make  sure  that  the  student  has  understood  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  a  passage  correctly,  he  should,  of  course,  feel  free  to  do 
so.  If  he  can  get  along  without  resorting  to  translations,  the  better  for 
his  class.  The  one  thing  that  really  endangers  the  success  of  our 
modern  language  instruction  is  the  constant  use  of  English  in  the 
reading  class.  The  feature  of  the  natural  method  which  demands 
that  the  actual  reading  be  done  by  the  student  outside  of  class  also 
requires  some  restriction.  Even  if  reading  should  generally  not  be 
done  in  class,  a  little  of  it  is  good  practice  and  can  be  taken  up 
whenever  time  permits.  The  lack  of  practice  in  reading,  owing  to 
the  natural  method,  can  to  some  extent  be  offset  if  the  student  is 
advised  to  read  the  assigned  pages  aloud  for  himself.  Although  he 
will  not  be  corrected  when  making  mistakes  in  pronunciation  and 
intonation,  the  exercise  will  yet  prove  useful.  Sufficient  occasions  will 
arise  in  class  for  correcting  faulty  pronunciation  or  intonation  to¬ 
gether  with  the  student’s  mistakes  in  syntax  and  grammar. 

A  problem  strongly  linked  with  modem  language  instruction  is 
the  following:  what  kind  of  books  should  be  chosen  for  class  read¬ 
ings?  Much  justified  complaint  can  be  heard  about  the  diflBculty  of 
finding  good  readers  for  the  beginning  or  intermediate  classes.  The 
difficulty  is  that  the  college  student  who  begins  to  learn  a  modern 
language  has  the  mind  of  an  adult,  and  hence  cannot  be  expected 
to  take  interest  in  readings  which  may  be  adequate  for  children.  Yet, 
it  is  for  children  that  most  of  our  books  for  beginners  seem  to  be 
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written.  Reading  a  foreign  language  means  hard  work,  and  the  student 
will  soon  lose  all  interest  in  it  if  the  contents  of  the  book  do  not 
repay  him  for  his  trouble.  The  diflSculty  is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  the  books  in  which  our  students  of  beginners’  classes  should  be 
able  to  take  interest  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  easy,  well  written 
books  which  can  be  understood  by  beginners.  Most  of  our  intro¬ 
ductory  readers,  unfortunately,  do  not  meet  these  demands. 

The  problem  will  best  be  solved  by  avoiding  typical  readers. 
Instead,  let  us  start  off  the  reading  with  one  of  the  books  written 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  conversational  German.  Their  contents, 
adapted  to  everyday  life,’ will  not  fail  to  keep  the  student’s  interest 
alive.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  furnish  a  large  number  of  phrases 
and  expressions  which  can  be  used  in  classroom  conversation.  The 
little  dialogues  in  these  books  can  also  be  enacted  in  class,  and  by 
this  means  the  whole  instruction  stimulated  in  a  very  effective  man¬ 
ner.  As  soon  as  the  class  is  advanced  enough  to  start  reading  on  a 
higher  level,  some  of  the  graded  readers  may  serve  best.  They  are 
easy  to  read  and  most  of  them  quite  interesting  besides.  Students 
interested  in  either  history,  geography,  or  the  cultural  background  of 
the  country  the  language  of  which  they  study  will  enjoy  reading 
one  of  the  numerous  Kultvrlesebücher.  Such  reading,  however,  should 
always  alternate  with  a  story,  since  even  the  most  interested  student 
gets  tired  of  too  much  history,  geography,  or  culture. 

The  program  of  most  of  our  colleges  demands  that  a  play  by 
Schiller  be  read  in  the  second  year  of  studies  in  German.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  recommended  as  a  valuable  means  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  A  student  who  is  in  his  second  year  of  studying  a  modem 
language  has,  at  best,  acquired  its  fundamentals.  He  still  struggles 
whenever  he  tries  to  say  anything  fairly  complicated.  The  books  he 
reads  should  help  him  in  acquiring  a  better  command  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  This  a  play  by  Schiller  can  obviously  not  accomplish.  A 
language  is  a  living  organism,  changing  unnoticeably  from  decade 
to  decade,  and  very  noticeably  in  a  space  of  fifty  to  a  hundred 
years.  The  German  that  Schiller,  Goethe,  or  Lessing  wrote  is  not 
the  German  we  write  and  speak  today,  if  it  ever  was  a  German 
spoken  and  written  except  in  the  lofty  realms  of  poetry.  If  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  language  used  by  them  and  practical  German 
of  today  are  less  conspicuous  than  those  between  Shakespeare’s 
English  and  the  English  of  today,  they  are,  however,  no  less  existent. 
It  seems  obvious  that  no  one  would  ever  recommend  the  reading  of 
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Shakespeare  for  beginning  students  of  English.  Why  should  it  be 
more  profitable  to  read  the  German  classics  at  a  stage  of  inadequate 
preparation?  Such  reading  should  be  requested  of  students  majoring 
in  German  only,  and  of  them  only  in  a  later  semester. 

Distinguished  modern  writers  appear  to  be  the  best  reading  at 
any  time.  Among  their  writings  short  stories  ought  to  be  given  pref¬ 
erence  over  novels.  The  student’s  interest  wears  off  if  the  book  con¬ 
tains  a  long,  complicated  story  and  broad  descriptions.  Short  stories 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  oversee  the  entirety  of  a  creation  and 
to  derive  stimulation  therefrom,  instead  of  being  faced  with  frag¬ 
ments  only. 

Even  more  trouble  is  caused  in  modem  language  instruction  by 
the  school  editions  of  textbooks.  Their  contribution  in  several  re¬ 
spects  should  not  be  underestimated.  By  replacing  unusual  words 
with  common  ones,  by  simplifying  complicated  constructions,  and 
by  adding  valuable  explanations,  these  school  editions  render  ac¬ 
cessible  to  intermediate  classes  readings  which  would  be  a  hard  task 
even  for  the  most  advanced.  The  writings  of  the  classics  and  works 
partly  written  in  dialect  cannot  be  presented  to  our  students  except 
in  these  editions.  We  are,  therefore,  deeply  indebted  to  their  authors. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  has  been  published  in  these  editions  which 
fails  to  represent  valuable  reading  for  a  language  class.  The  material 
is  often  antiquated  in  wording  and  style  as  in  thought.  Whenever  we 
are  free  to  choose  between  such  an  antiquated  school  edition  and  the 
work  of  a  more  recent  writer,  which  has  not  yet  been  adapted  for 
the  use  in  school,  we  ought  to  give  preference  to  the  latter.  The 
student  will,  of  course,  miss  the  simplified  vocabulary  and  sentence 
structure  as  well  as  the  added  explanations,  and  the  teacher  will 
have  to  make  up  for  their  lack.  The  greater  amount  of  work,  how¬ 
ever,  is  worth  while,  and  the  student’s  acquisition  of  a  truly  living 
language  will  repay  both  him  and  the  teacher  for  their  greater 
efforts. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  seems  clear  that  the  time  has  come 
for  action,  with  regard  to  our  modern  language  instruction.  Not  only 
our  men  in  uniform  but  the  civilian  students  as  well  are  entitled  to 
gain  by  their  studies  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  new 
language.  Let  us  not  be  hesitant  in  doing  away  with  the  old  and 
dusty  requisites  of  instruction  and  in  substituting  the  new  ways  and 
means  which  have  proved  so  successful  in  our  recent  experiment. 

Syracuse  University 


TOWARDS  DEFINING  THE  INTENSIVE  COURSE 
Norbert  Fuerst 

Now  THE  FIRST  GROUPS  of  soldiers  have  been  graduated  from  the 
extensive  (nine-months’)  “intensive  courses”  in  modem  languages. 
Already  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  these  intensive 
courses.  The  intimation  that  this  new  “method”  is  destined  to  sup¬ 
plant  all  old-fashioned  methods  has  been  met  with  the  doubt  “that 
even  a  smattering  of  a  language  can  be  derived  from  a  course  so 
concentrated.”^  “The  great  majority  of  us,”  Mr.  Zeydel  retorts,  “are 
daily  being  convinced  that  a  great  deal  is  being  accomplished.” 
B.  Q.  Morgan’s  sally,  that  “no  new  principle  of  language  learning  is 
involved,  and  the  results  attained  will  be  found  on  close  scrutiny  to 
maintain  a  constant  ratio  to  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  teaching 
and  learning”*  was  countered,  simultaneously,  by  the  “modest 
claims”  of  the  A.  C,  L.  S.:  “It  is  most  likely  that  the  successful 
features  of  the  alleged  new  method  have  been  implicit  in  all  good 
language  teaching.”® 

'  It  seems  that  too  much  caution  concerning  the  new,  and  too 
much  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  have  combined  to  obscure  a  vital 
issue.  In  order  not  to  add  any  confusion,  we  would  like  to  argue  as 
if  there  were  no  argument,  as  if  we  were  dealing  with  historical 
facts. 

1.  Once  there  was  a  Direct  Method.  Handled  by  exceptional  men 
like  Max  Walter  it  was  a  superlative  method.  It  was  not  the 
“natural”  method;  on  the  contrary,  it  could  be  handled  successfully 
only  by  the  most  inspired  artists  of  our  profession.  “Direct  Method 
teaching  is  undoubtedly  the  most  arduous  and  exacting  teaching 
there  is.”®  It  is  a  method  designed  for  those  who  would  continue 
the  artificially  “life-like”  acquisition  of  the  foreign  language  by  a 
stay  in  the  foreign  country.  It  is  the  best  method  for  the  travelers- 
in-spe.  Long  live  the  Direct  Method!* 

*E.  H.  Zeydel,  “The  ASTP  Courses  in  Area  and  Language  Study,”  MU, 
XXVII  (1943),  459. 

’  B.  Q.  Morgan,  “A  Memorandum  on  the  ‘Intensive  Course’  in  a  Foreign 
Language,”  GQ,  XVI  (1943),  200. 

*“A  Statement  on  Intensive  Language  Instruction,”  by  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  (pamphlet,  November,  1943). 

*  B.  Q.  Morgan,  “Reflections  on  the  ‘Intensive’  Course  in  Foreign  Language,” 
MU,  XXVII  (1943),  568. 

*The  Direct  Method  is  not  dead  I  After  M.  F.  Baldensperger  described  the 
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2.  Not  all  the  students  turned  out  to  be  travelers,  nor  all  the 
teachers  to  be  Walters.  It  was  found  that  a  more  “natural”  method 
for  the  classroom  was  the  method  developed  in  classrooms  during 
hundreds  of  years:  the  Grammar-Composition  Method.  It  was  found 
that  its  results,  less  brilliant,  were  more  lasting;  that  while  it  pro¬ 
duced  less  good  talkers,  it  contributed  to  better  writing.  It  was  the 
better  method  for  the  tens  of  thousands  destined  for  the  careers  of 
higher  learning.  It  was  the  ideal  method  to  prepare  teachers,  the 
thousands  of  language  teachers  who  in  the  last  forty  years  have  pre¬ 
served,  saved,  even  advanced  modern  language  study  in  America,  in 
the  face  of  governmental  shortsightedness,  of  administrative  hostility, 
of  educational  barbarism.  A  cheer  for  the  modern  Grammar  Method! 

3.  However,  the  aim  of  the  schools  is  not  primarily  to  reproduce 
(that  is,  to  produce  teachers).  The  Grammar  Method  was  mostly 
concerned  with  a  foundation  that  would  last  a  lifetime.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  needed  the  results  within  a  year  or  two.  For  the  time  allotted, 
for  the  aims  avowed,  a  special  “method”  was  devised,  or  rather  a 
restricted  course  of  study  was  saved,  the  Reading  Course.  This 
course  of  minimum  aims  and  minimum  means  had  to  be  defended 
against  grudging  friends  on  all  sides;  but  it  thrived  on  adversity. 
A  generation  of  teachers  has  exhausted  its  inventiveness  in  making 
this  miserly  course,  through  sheer  economy,  achieve  all  it  promised 
and  more.  And  what  is  dubbed  “the  dribble  method”  (forced  on  the 
teachers  by  circumstances)  is  now  the  best-articulated,  most  in¬ 
geniously  implemented  language  method  there  has  ever  been — in  any 
country  I 

4.  The  Direct  Method  for  travelers;  the  Grammar  Method  for 
teachers;  the  Reading  Course  for?  (for  the  post-high-school  or  post¬ 
college  proletariat?).  The  first  produces  a  high  potential  of  compre¬ 
hension;  the  second  a  solid  foundation  for  writing;  the  third  a  prac¬ 
tical  initiation  into  reading. 

The  objective  of  the  fourth  one  is  speaking.  The  fourth  one  is 
the  “Intensive”  Course.  Now  languages  are  taught  wholesale  with 
the  purpose  of  being  spoken  in  an  enemy  country,  i.e.,  without  the 
helpful  cooperation  on  which  a  traveler  could  count.  At  the  com- 


“Grandeur  et  Decadence  de  la  Methode  Directe  en  France”  in  the  Modem 
Language  Forum,  XXVIII  (1942),  the  1943  M.  L.  Forum  opened  with  a  youth¬ 
fully  enthusiastic  article  on  the  method,  from  Canada  (G.  A.  Klinck) :  “It  was 
not  till  five  years  ago  that  this  method  was  authorized  in  Ontario.” 


TOWARDS  DEFINING  THE  INTENSIVE  COURSE 
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pletion  of  the  course  the  language  should  not  represent  a  potential, 
but  a  “maximal  terminal  efficiency.” 

The  name  “Intensive  Course”  is  well  given:  To  talk  a  foreign 
language  requires  more  intensive  study  than  either  reading,  compre¬ 
hending,  or  even  writing,  as  each  of  us  remembers.  Yet  the  Intensive 
Course  deserves  to  have  an  intensive  method.  If  it  is  to  rival  the 
other  methods,  so  perfectly  developed,  so  practically  pursuing  their 
limited  objectives,  then  it  has  to  become  a  method  by  which  speak¬ 
ing  comes,  not  only  first,  but  easiest:  earlier  and  easier  than  reading. 
If  we  develop  such  a  course — and  it  is  being  developed — ^then  we 
shall  have  a  right  to  call  it  Intensive  Method.  Then  the  “intensity” 
will  no  longer  “apply  only  to  an  effort,  which  in  this  case  is  an 
effort  on  the  student’s  part,”*  nor  will  it  consist  merely  in  a  “more 
concentrated  use  of  the  student’s  time.”^  Then  “intensity”  will  mean 
a  determination,  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  student,  and  a  dedication 
of  the  material  toward  speaking  fluency.  Even  if  the  dosage  of  a 
course  so  oriented  would  have  to  come  close  to  a  “dribble  method” 
again,  it  would  still  be  the  Intensive  Method:  the  method  for  the 
exclusively  speaking  objective. 

The  biggest  stride  in  the  development  of  the  Reading  Method 
was  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  standard  vocabulary.  It  is 
perhaps  not  wrong  to  assume  that  establishing  a  (necessarily  differ¬ 
ent)  graded  vocabulary  for  the  spoken  language  will  be  a  necessity 
for  the  development  of  the  Intensive  Method.® 

The  present  concentration,  the  accelerated  course,  is  a  temporary 
phenomenon.  It  will  have,  let  us  hope,  a  progeny  of  similar  civilian 
courses  in  peace  time;  but  they  will  be  a  dynasty,  so  to  speak,  in 
exile,  not  destined  to  rule  over  the  masses  of  moderate-speed  classes. 
The  present  concentration  is  not  inherent  in  the  speaking  objective; 

‘  B.  Q.  Morgan,  “Reflections  .  .  MU,  XXVII,  568. 

’  From  the  above-mentioned  “Statement”  of  the  A.C.LS. 

*As  against  the  first  of  the  following  two  statements  of  Bloomfield,  we 
would  rather  side  with  the  second;  it  seems  in  brief  to  sum  up  our  future 
strategy : 

“The  best  informant  is  he  who  can  be  made  to  talk  freely  and  naturally  over 
a  wide  range  of  vocabulary.”  Cf.  The  Practical  Study  of  Foreign  Languages 
(1942),  page  4. 

“Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  of  foreign  language  teaching  will  turn  out 
to  be  one  which  we  have  never  placed  in  this  rank:  the  problem  of  talking, 
with  controlled  vocabulary,  in  the  classroom,  about  all  the  topics  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  to  master.”  “Meaning,”  MfdU,  XXXV  (1943),  106. 
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we  might  have  concentrated  courses  or  accelerated  courses  with  a 
reading  objective  or  with  a  grammar  objective,  and  with  equally 
good  results  towards  their  objectives.  There  is  no  magic  in  our 
concentration  of  allotted  time.® 

However,  instead  of  arriving  at  a  definition  of  the  Intensive 
Method,  we  arrive  at  a  concluding  question.  In  view  of  the  many 
happy  compromises  that  have  been  effected  between  the  different 
methods  (each  of  which  originated  with  the  totalitarian  claim  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  others) ,  in  expectation  of  the  fact  that  the  new  trend  will 
affect  even  the  older  methods,^®  would  it  not  be  better  to  renounce 
the  doctrinaire  title  of  a  “new  method”  and  tolerate  side  by  side 
different  c&urses — courses  which  have  learned  a  little  from  all  exist¬ 
ing  methods  but  each  of  which  stresses  the  aim,  and  therefore  the 
means,  of  one  particular  method?  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
excellence  of  the  Reading  Course  or  the  Grammar  Course;  let  there 
be  no  doubt  about  the  promise  of  the  Intensive  Course.  The  latter 
has  family  ties  with  the  Direct  Course,*^  the  most  modem  modifi¬ 
cations  of  which  may  form  some  of  the  starting  points  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  new  courses. 

Stanford  University 

’“Everlasting  practice  and  repetition  are  the  most  important  factors. 
Very  true.  But  these  take  time,  and  language  learners  need  plenty  of  it,  whether 
they  study  for  160  school  hours  spread*  out  over  two  years  of  classroom  in¬ 
struction,  or  whether  they  take  the  same  160  hours  at  Fort  Laramie  in  con¬ 
centrated  doses  of  four  hours  a  day.”  D.  P.  Girard,  “The  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages  during  and  after  the  War,”  French  Review,  XVII  (1943),  27. 

Cf.  in  the  same  article  the  reasonable  appraisal  of  present  practice  and 
future  need:  “There  are  many  schools  where  a  sensible,  well-balanced  ap¬ 
proach  is  practised.  We  have  our  modified  direct  method  advocates,  our  mul¬ 
tiple-approach  Cleveland  plan  followers,  and  our  natural  method  disciples. 
This  war  is  naturally  dramatizing  the  need  for  oral  communications.” 

”“One  tendency  will  have  a  lasting  effect  upon  teaching:  emphasis  upon 
an  oral,  conversational  approach,  even  for  those  whose  main  purpose  is  at¬ 
tainment  of  a  reading  knowledge.”  “Report  on  Adjustment  of  the  College 
Curriculum  to  Wartime  Conditions,”  by  H.  G.  Doyle  and  others,  Hispania, 
XXVI  (1943),  431. 

“  In  some  respects  the  Intensive  Course  is  a  synthesis  of  the  Direct  Course 
and  the  Grammar  Course. 


GERMAN  CONVERSATION  IN  THE  ARMY  SPECIALIZED 
TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Kurt  Bergel 

Work  in  the  language  section  of  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  was  in  certain  respects  the  fulfilment  of  a  teacher’s  dream.  The 
instructor  who  had  always  complained  of  lack  of  time,  and  most  of 
whose  students  regarded  their  language  requirement  as  a  means  to 
a  different  end,  now  worked  15-17  hours  a  week,  presumably  for  three 
quarters,  with  a  group  of  students  who  regarded  German  an  end 
in  itself.  Anything  could  be  achieved  under  such  conditions,  he 
optimistically  hoped.  Unfortunately,  the  program  was  abrogated 
before  he  had  a  chance  to  test  fully  and  improve  the  materials  and 
teaching  devices  he  had  begun  to  work  out.  Now,  it  seems,  is  the 
time  to  review  the  work  done  in  the  A.S.T.P,  and  to  find  which  inno¬ 
vations  in  our  methods  and  aims  and  which  new  experiences  and 
materials  can  and  should  be  utilized  in  our  normal  teaching. 

The  general  aim  of  our  linguistic  instruction  in  the  ASTP  was 
clear:  oral  fluency  and  aural  comprehension.  However,  the  par¬ 
ticular  purposes  for  which  our  students  were  to  be  trained  were 
never  fully  revealed  to  us  by  the  oflScers  of  the  War  Department  in 
charge  of  our  program.  We  were  left  to  guess  that  some  of  our  men 
might  be  used  in  front  line  intelligence,  military  government,  and 
other  fields;  there  were  even  rumors  that  the  State  Department 
would  use  men  trained  in  the  ASTP.  For  the  instructor  this  vague¬ 
ness  was  an  advantage  rather  than  a  drawback.  He  was  not  forced 
into  a  highly  specialized  field  in  which  he  was  unlikely  to  be  an 
expert.  Yet  he  was  compelled  to  use  his  imagination  in  creating 
situations  for  classroom  conversation  which  his  soldiers  would  prob¬ 
ably  encounter  overseas.  The  range  of  the  most  obvious  topics  for 
meaningful  conversation  based  on  the  students’  experience,  plans, 
and  ideas  was  soon  exhausted, — Meine  Heimatstadt;  mein  Leben, 
bevor  ich  eingezogen  wurde;  meine  Erlebnisse  in  der  Armee;  der 
Friedensvertrag,  den  ich  schreiben  würde,  etc.  At  that  stage,  gen¬ 
erally  some  time  during  the  second  quarter,  the  country  of  destina¬ 
tion  became  the  main  topic.  A  broad  program  of  German  Kvltur- 
kunde  was  embarked  upon. 

The  German  Department  of  Stanford  University,  in  whose  ASTP 
I  participated,  prepared  a  large  amount  of  material  under  the  guid- 
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ance  of  Professor  B.  Q.  Morgan.  A  deal  of  this  material  will  outlive 
the  immediate  purpose  for  which  it  was  prepared,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  interesting  to  discuss  it  in  some  detail.  Yet  in  this 
article  I  wish  to  report  mainly  on  conversational  exercises  which 
I  carried  on  with  a  class  of  advanced  and  well-selected  soldier- 
students  during  the  second  part  of  their  training  period.  We  knew 
that  most  of  these  students  would  not  become  officers,  although  most 
of  them  had  volunteered  for  the  ASTP  on  the  assumption  that  they 
would  proceed  from  this  training  to  Officer  Candidate  Schools.  But 
it  was  considered  likely  that  many  would  serve  in  the  military  occu¬ 
pation  and  administration  of  Germany  as  MP’s,  clerks,  interpreters, 
censors,  etc.  Upon  this  assumption  methods  were  developed  to  train 
men  in  interpreting.  In  a  group  of  three,  one  man  would  act  as  an 
American  officer  who  spoke  only  English,  one  pretended  to  be  a 
monolingual  German,  and  between  them  the  interpreter  had  to  show 
quite  some  alertness  and  skill  in  jumping  back  and  forth  from  one 
language  into  the  other.  Radical  supporters  of  the  direct  method  may 
criticize  this  exercise,  but  the  students  felt  that  here  they  were 
getting  training  for  their  future  activities  instead  of  abstract  instruc¬ 
tion — apart  from  their  enjoyment  of  the  amusing  situations  into 
which  such  work  will  often  lead  a  group  of  students. 

Situations  which  would  normally  arise  in  the  occupation  of 
Germany  were  used  as  starting  points  of  numerous  exercises  in 
German  conversation.  The  Basic  -Field  Manual  on  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment  served  us  as  a  help  in  devising  such  situations.  The  soldier- 
student  thus  became  acquainted  with  some  of  his  army’s  regulations 
with  which  he  would  sooner  or  later  come  in  contact.  But  this  was 
considered  merely  an  incidental  advantage;  the  practice  of  German 
in  natural  and  meaningful  situations  was  the  main  purpose. 

I  should  like  to  give  a  few  examples  chosen  at  random.  The  stu¬ 
dents  were  familiarized  with  the  regulations  concerning  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  arms  in  occupied  territory.  Then  we  developed  a  situation 
in  which  American  soldiers  search  the  house  of  a  German  and  find 
pistols.  An  investigation  followed  which  gave  the  students  ample 
opportunity  to  lead  the  conversation  into  whatever  direction  they 
wished.  Some  went  into  the  legal  aspects:  did  the  owner  of  the 
pistols  have  a  permit,  as  required?  Yes,  but  it  had  expired,  etc. 
Apart  from  his  linguistic  skill  the  student  could  show  no  little  in¬ 
telligence  and  humor.  One  man,  for  instance,  was  able  to  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  American  soldiers  that  his  pistols  had  been 
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manufactured  at  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  that  they  had 
merely  antiquarian  value. 

Another  example:  An  American  officer  states  that  a  certain 
German  taxi  driver  charged  him  10  Marks  for  a  ride  from  Köln  to 
Köln-Deutz  when  he  tried  to  catch  a  Köln-Dortmund  train,  which 
he  had  missed.  A  German  witness  says  that  the  driver  had  charged 
him  4  Marks  for  a  ride  of  the  same  distance  within  Köln.  The  stu¬ 
dents  knew  the  geographical  facts  as  well  as  the  regulation  forbidding 
any  discrimination  in  price  and  service  against  the  personnel  of  the 
forces  of  occupation.  They  had  just  read  that  problems  of  this  type 
caused  trouble  in  the  relations  of  Allied  troops  and  Italian  civilians, 
and  so  they  had  much  to  discuss,  especially  since  the  situation  was 
construed  in  such  a  way  that  the  driver  had  a  chance  to  defend  his 
actions. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  lack  of  material  for  discussions  of 
that  type.  There  are  ordinances  about  identity  cards,  curfew  hours, 
meetings,  parades,  forbidden  communications,  censorship  of  books 
and  newspapers,  photographs,  liquor,  sanitation,  requisitions,  billet¬ 
ing,  etc.  Sometimes  students  prepared  the  conversations;  at  other 
times  they  improvised  them.  Often  they  invented  the  situations  on 
the  basis  of  the  army  regulations.  While  students  were  carrying 
through  their  conversations  before  the  class  in  groups  of  two  to  four, 
the  instructor  never  interrupted  them,  but  he  and  those  students  who 
were  not  performing  took  notes  on  linguistic  and  other  mistakes  for 
later  discussion.  Since  it  is  the  principle  of  the  U.  S.  Army  to  con¬ 
tinue  local  laws  and  regulations  in  operation  as  far  as  possible,  a 
good  deal  of  Landeskunde  could  be  introduced  naturally  into  those 
conversations.  Sometimes  the  area  instruction  had  prepared  students 
for  discussion  in  the  same  or  related  subjects. 

In  such  imaginary  talks  with  Germans  the  students  often  naively 
carried  over  American  experiences  to  the  German  scene  by  taking 
for  granted  institutions  and  allusions  familiar  to  every  American, 
but  unintelligible  to  a  German;  or  they  treated  an  imaginary  violator 
of  a  military  regulation  over-leniently  or  over-severely;  or  they 
expected  from  their  “German”  partner  in  conversation  responses  or 
psychological  reactions  which  could  be  expected  from  an  American 
but  hardly  from  a  German ;  or  they  showed  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  Nazi  mentality  which  filled  me  with  mixed  happiness  and  appre¬ 
hension.  All  these  cases  offered  opportunities  for  explanations  and 
discussions  of  the  imponderables  which  often  make  so  difficult  the 
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mutual  understanding  and  appreciation  of  Americans  and  Germans. 
It  lies  in  the  nature  of  these  problems  that  they  are  discussed  in¬ 
frequently  in  books,  and  it  is  much  simpler  to  comment  on  them 
as  they  arise  incidentally  than  to  treat  them  in  formal  presentation. 
Thus  such  discussions  turned  out  to  be  unintended,  but  not  unim¬ 
portant,  sidelines  of  our  exercises. 

I  joined  ASTP  because  I  felt  that  there  was  a  splendid  chance  to 
create  in  a  small  but  selected  group  of  soldiers  an  appreciation  of 
German  civilization  and  mentality  and  to  arouse  good  will  towards 
anti -Nazi  civilians  which  would  foster  a  cooperative  rather  than  a 
new  aggressive  spirit  among  the  population  of  occupied  Germany. 
The  same  attitude,  I  was  glad  to  find,  underlies  the  principles  of 
military  government  as  laid  down  in  the  Field  Marvual.  Having 
completed  my  assignment,  I  look  optimistically  to  the  test  of  the 
Language  and  Area  work  of  the  ASTP  in  Europe,  and  I  am  confident 
that,  if  the  Allies  inaugurate  a  wise  and  liberal  policy  in  occupied 
Germany,  our  trainees  will  be  instrumental  in  laying  the  groundwork 
for  a  new  attitude  in  Germany. 

Deep  Springs  College 


THE  CONVERSATIONAL  METHOD  IN  MODERN  LAN¬ 
GUAGE  TEACHING;  ITS  ADVANTAGES 
AND  LIMITATIONS 

Henby  Walter  Brann 

The  most  striking  effect  of  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Courses 
on  Colleges  and  Universities  throughout  the  country  was,  no  doubt, 
felt  in  the  departments  of  modem  languages.  All  of  a  sudden,  jour¬ 
nals  and  daily  newspapers,  speakers  of  all  kinds  dealing  with  lan¬ 
guage  problems,  laymen  and  educators,  even  broadcasters  are  full  of 
praise  for  what  they  call  “the  new  method  of  learning  languages.” 
And  there  are  a  great  number  of  colleges  that,  following  the  trend 
of  the  last  hour,  for  the  forthcoming  academic  year  announce  their 
intention  to  open  to  civilians  foreign  language  courses  which  will 
be  entirely  based  on  the  pattern  successfully  used  in  the  Army 
Specialized  Training  Curriculum. 

Now  the  main  difference  between  the  usual  academic  language 
study  and  that  offered  by  the  Army  was  focused  on  two  points: 
1)  The  soldier-trainee  was  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
foreign  language  within  as  short  a  period  as  nine  months;  2)  The 
speaking  ability  of  the  student  and  his  comprehension  of  the  spoken 
word  were  stressed,  whereas  correct  writing  and  reading  of  the 
language  involved  was  considered  a  matter  of  minor  importance. 
But  many  universities  and  colleges  seem  to  be  amazed  at  the  idea 
that  they  should  be  able  to  teach  their  students  the  practical  use 
of  any  foreign  language  even  within  a  two-year  interval,  and  there¬ 
fore  some  of  their  leading  people  look  forward  to  these  “new”  meth¬ 
ods  as  if  a  kind  of  revolution  in  the  whole  language  study  were  in 
the  making.  Actually,  the  basic  underlying  problem  proves  to  be 
as  old  as  the  study  of  living  language  itself.  The  question  of  how 
to  learn  a  foreign  language  has  always  been  differently  answered 
according  to  what  aim  the  student  has  had  in  mind.  There  is  even 
in  our  mother  tongue  a  big  difference  between  the  spoken  and  written 
word,  and  no  one  will  deny  the  fact  that  not  every  good  speaker 
is  a  good  writer  and  vice  versa.  Linguistic  science  has  recognized 
that  difference  by  subdividing  even  the  elementary  language  study 
into  phonetics  on  the  one  hand  and  grammar-syntax  and  literature 
on  the  other. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  colleges  and  universities,  as  scientific 
institutions,  have  always  put  more  emphasis  on  the  preparation  of 
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their  students  for  philological  problems  than  on  the  training  of  their 
speaking  ability.  They  sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  treat  even  pho¬ 
netics  more  from  theoretical  than  from  the  practical  point  of  view. 
Yet  they  have  made  one  basic  mistake:  they  have  forgotten  that  in 
a  living  foreign  language  the  purely  philological  approach  is  some¬ 
what  hollow  and  dissatisfying  as  long  as  the  student  remains  unable 
to  express  himself  with  a  certain  ease  even  on  elementary  subjects. 
The  historic  reason  for  this  methodological  error  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  all  scientific  language  study  has  derived  from  classical 
philology  where  there  was  no  living  tongue  involved. 

Having  had  previous  extensive  experience  in  the  traditional 
academic  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  the  author  of  these  lines 
was  assigned  for  long  months  to  instruct  soldiers  in  the  every-day 
German  language  and  thus  is  able  to  draw  fresh  conclusions  from 
his  daily  class-room  observations.  Whoever  wants  to  form  a  valid 
judgment,  as  remote  from  the  superficial  fashion  of  the  day  as  from 
antiquated  academic  standards,  will  seek  an  answer  to  the  following 
questions:  Is  the  conversational  method  appropriate  to  provide  the 
student  with  a  genuine  knowledge  of  the  foreign  language?  And  if 
so,  will  this  method,  when  applied  alone  and  exclusively,  be  sufficient 
to  reach  the  indicated  goal?  How  are  we  to  start  and  to  continue 
successfully  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language? 

The  ideal  aim  of  every  language  student  is  to  get  a  command 
of  the  foreign  idiom  similar  to  the  use  of  his  own  mother  tongue. 

I  don’t  say  “equal,”  for  no  one,  having  grown  to  mental  maturity 
with  one  natural  language,  will  ever  succeed  in  using  the  foreign 
tongue  with  the  same  ease  as  his  mother  tongue.  There  are  too  many 
psychological  imponderables  involved  to  make  this  possible,  as  our 
inquiry  will  prove.  Even  the  few  linguistic  geniuses  very  seldom 
really  reach  this  peak.  They  may  have  had  the  advantage  of  being 
brought  up  in  two,  three,  or  even  four  languages  at  the  same  time. 
They  may  have  brilliantly  learned  grammars  and  syntaxes  of  five  or 
six  more  languages.  They  may  be  able  to  surprise  the  world  by  their 
perfect  ease  in  using  all  these  different  languages  as  far  as  their  pro¬ 
fessional  field  is  concerned.  But  when  faced  with  unexpected  situa¬ 
tions  and  special  vocabularies  taken  from  fields  in  which  they  are 
not  competent,  even  these  outstanding  linguists  will  find  the  right 
idioms  and  the  right  accent  only  in  their  own  mother  tongue,  or,  in 
cases  when  such  a  rare  thing  comes  true,  in  their  own  two,  three,  or 
four  “mother  tongues.” 

The  study  of  the  foreign  languages  has  long  suffered  because  of 
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failure  to  apply  knowledge  acquired  in  the  field  of  psychology.  One 
of  the  simplest  mental  laws  states  that  we  can  never  comprehend  a 
thing  by  hearing  if  we  got  accustomed  to  it  by  sight  only,  and  vice 
versa.  Therefore  even  universities  and  colleges  would  do  well  to  adopt 
the  banal  principle  which  for  long  decades  the  .Berlitz  School  and 
other  merely  practical  language  institutes  have  successfully  applied: 
Whoever  wants  to  learn  a  spoken  language,  must  try  to  speak  it 
from  the  outset  by  listening  to  natives  and  imitating  them.  This  rudi¬ 
mentary  postulate  troubles  and  confuses  every  genuinely  scientific 
mind,  for  it  involves  a  cognition  that  is  very  hard  for  a  person  of 
higher  education  to  accept:  parrots,  wild  people,  and  very  small 
children  are  best  fitted  for  perfectly  learning  the  sounds  and  even 
a  basic  every-day  vocabulary  of  any  spoken  language.  Speaking  as 
a  means  of  making  oneself  understood  and  listening  to  others  for 
the  sake  of  understanding  in  daily  life  are  quite  mechanical  things 
which  will  be  best  learned  in  the  most  mechanical  fashion.  There¬ 
fore,  though  it  is  very  hard  for  an  educated  adult  to  re-adapt  himself 
to  the  childish  manner  of  learning  the  fundamentals  of  a  language 
which  every  one  of  us  has  used  in  getting  acquainted  with  his  mother 
tongue,  this  is  just  the  right  way  of  starting  to  learn  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  The  beginner  has  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  foreign  term 
for  all  the  various  objects  of  daily  life  which  he  takes  for  granted 
and  automatically  applies  in  his  own  language.  For  we  have  to  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  as  children  in  every  new  language  we  want  to  learn. 
The  recognition  of  this  fact  gives  us  insight  into  another  basic 
psychological  truth:  Language  represents  but  a  means  of  lifting  into 
consciousness  what  lies  prepared  in  our  subconscious.  We  cannot 
really  speak  a  language  unless  we  are  accustomed  to  think  in  terms 
of  it.  The  thinking  has  to  be  completed  before  our  tongue  begins 
to  form  the  words.  While  writing  is  an  intellectual  process  performed 
at  a  desk  in  a  quiet  fashion,  speaking  has  to  be  done  quickly  and 
unexpectedly  under  conditions  of  space  and  time  in  many  respects 
independent  of  our  own  wishes  and  intentions.  Each  conversation 
contains  important  elements  that  are  completely  unknown  to  us 
before  we  are  engaged  in  it.  These  unknowns  are  thrown  in  by  our 
partners  in  conversation,  and  we  have  to  meet  them  if  a  dialogue 
is  to  take  place.  The  language  background  out  of  which  the  others 
are  talking  with  us  has  to  be,  if  not  identical,  at  least  quite  similar 
to  our  own.  When  in  trying  to  use  a  foreign  idiom  we  can  not  comply 
with  this  rule,  we  stutter  and  search  painfully  for  the  right  words. 
We  necessarily  start  replacing  an  automatic  and  unconscious  process 
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by  a  purely  intellectual  one ;  we  translate  idioms  of  our  own  mother 
tongue  into  the  foreign  language  using  whatever  vocabulary  comes  to 
our  mind  at  the  moment.  Such  an  undertaking  is  doomed  to  failure 
even  when  tried  by  a  person  who  has  a  large  vocabulary  in  the 
foreign  language:  translating  is  a  much  too  complicated  business  to 
be  done  in  the  rush  of  normal  conversation.  It  involves  quietly  choos¬ 
ing  between  several  possibilities;  but  before  the  speaker  has  found 
the  time  for  making  up  his  mind,  his  partner  starts  on  another  sub¬ 
ject.  A  good  interpreter  never  translates  words:  his  command  of  the 
two  languages  involved  is  strong  enough  to  bring  about  a  trans¬ 
formation  of  a  whole  sentence  from  one  language  into  the  other; 
very  often  he  speaks  to  the  two  conversants  in  their  mother  tongue 
reproducing  in  the  ears  and  mind  of  the  other  only  the  general  flavor 
of  what  the  one  said, — the  textual  translation  will  be  reserved  for 
ofiice  work. 

But  how  are  we  to  build  up  an  adequate  vocabulary  of  the  foreign 
language  in  our  unconscious  mind  so  that  we  may  have  it  ready  for 
such  uses?  There  is  no  magic  formula  for  arriving  at  this  goal;  we 
can  reach  it  after  a  few  months  by  constantly  listening  to  native 
speakers  and  by  steadily  improving  our  own  speech  according  to 
what  those  natives  say.  Therefore,  every  foreign  language  course 
should  be  given  in  the  language  involved  and  never  in  the  student's 
mother  tongue.  This  implies  another  natural  requirement:  the  teach¬ 
ers  have  to  be  either  natives  or  to  kave  lived  in  the  foreign  country 
long  enough  to  have  a  perfect  natural  command  of  the  language  and 
to  have  rid  themselves  sufficiently  of  their  foreign  accent.  The  teach¬ 
ing  itself  should  provide  any  modern  device  of  putting  the  student 
in  the  foreign  language  atmosphere,  as  motion  pictures  in  that  idiom 
to  be  seen  and  to  be  listened  to,  phonograph  records  to  be  heard,  lec¬ 
tures  of  different  native  speakers  to  be  attended. 

The  conversational  method  is  the  backbone  of  modem  language 
teaching,  but  it  requires  a  much  stronger  pedagogical  effort  and  a 
greater  ability  than  the  old-fashioned  academic  grammar-translation 
system.  For,  when  teaching  beginners,  the  instructor  has  to  adapt 
his  language  to  the  small  vocabulary  the  students  are  able  to  handle 
during  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  their  learning.  The  size  of  the 
vocabulary  fruitfully  used  by  him  must  grow  slowly  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  knowledge  of  the  students — otherwise  he  risks  confusing 
the  students  and  discouraging  them  from  making  further  effort.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  class  should  not  occasionally  listen  to  some 
inspiring  speech  delivered  in  the  foreign  language  that  necessarily 
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will  surpass  their  low  level  of  understanding;  for  such  lectures  may 
help  them  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  sounds  and  the  general 
intonation  of  the  language.  During  the  first  weeks  the  conversation 
can  and  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  students  them¬ 
selves  can  easily  recognize  the  progress  they  have  made  almost  from 
one  lesson  to  the  next.  The  successes  obtained  by  the  beginners  in 
the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program  have  proven  the  exactness 
of  this  statement. 

The  comprehension  of  the  students,  though  a  big  problem  on  this 
low  level,  involves  less  difficulties  than  their  speaking.  In  order  to 
fight  the  natural  shyness  of  informally  speaking  a  foreign  language, 
we  at  Rutgers  encouraged  trainees  fearlessly  to  speak  German 
both  in  the  classroom  and  among  themselves  even  though  they  could 
not  help  making  numerous  mistakes.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal 
of  danger  included  in  this  assignment:  the  students,  in  the  first 
place,  might  get  accustomed  to  reaching  a  certain  fluency  due  to 
keeping  a  lot  of  bad  grammatical  slips;  they  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  teach  one  another  nothing  but  mistakes.  However,  as  experience 
always  proves,  those  not  afraid  to  talk  in  a  foreign  language  (even 
if  they  are  subject  to  a  great  many  slips)  usually  are  far  better  off 
than  those  whom  fear  prevents  from  any  fluency  or  causes  to  stutter 
or  correct  themselves  after  each  sentence.  Among  the  last  group 
you  sometimes  find  people  who  in  reading  and  writing  the  foreign 
language  have  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  due  to  long  studies!  It  so 
happens  that  the  compulsion  to  speak  the  foreign  language  from  the 
outset  more  quickly  develops  the  ability  to  think  in  the  foreign 
idiom. 

The  final  tests  administered  to  our  trainees  at  the  end  of  the 
nine  months’  program  show  two  important  results:  even  the  weakest 
students  have  been  enabled  both  to  comprehend  any  normal  conver¬ 
sation  conducted  by  natives  and,  at  least  as  far  as  simple  every-day 
talk  is  concerned,  to  make  themselves  understood  in  the  foreign 
language.  Their  general  comprehension  of  the  foreign  idiom  has 
reached  such  a  perfection  that  when  listening  to  a  conversation  of 
an  average  difficulty  they  are  able  to  give  a  reliably  summarized 
report  of  it.  And  their  own  speaking,  even  though  quite  far  from 
correctness  in  accent,  pronunciation,  elocution,  and  grammatical 
accuracy,  can  be  understood  by  the  average  native.  The  result  must 
be  considered  satisfactory  for  the  purposes  of  the  Army.  It  covers 
all  that  may  be  accomplished  in  a  period  of  nine  months  with,  of 
course,  a  frequency  of  at  least  fifteen  hours  weekly  (which  were 
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entirely  devoted  to  language  study  alone).  There  will  also  be  no 
better  basis  for  the  general  teaching  of  languages  at  colleges  and 
imiversities. 

Now  the  question  arises:  Shall  the  language  students,  once  arrived 
at  this  stage,  continue  to  be  taught  primarily  by  the  conversational 
method?  The  answer  will  be  affirmative  as  far  as  the  use  of  the 
foreign  language  in  the  classroom  is  concerned.  The  students,  too, 
should  be  obliged  to  answer  in  the  foreign  idiom,  as  they  did  in  the 
initial  training  period.  Yet,  what  about  the  unrestricted  conversation 
conducted  by  the  pupils  in  the  foreign  language?  Shall  they  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  mangle  the  language,  or  shall  they  be  stopped  in  their 
somewhat  dubious  fluency  at  this  more  advanced  stage?  Here  the 
decision  again  will  derive  from  another  important  psychological 
phenomenon.  Whenever  we  have  acquired  a  certain  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  enabling  us  to  get  along  fairly  well  with  it,  suddenly 
unexpected  inhibitions  usually  come  up  and  we  feel  prevented  from 
making  any  further  progress  and  rather  restricted  to  our  basic  vo¬ 
cabulary.  This  is  the  normal  phase  of  discouragement  almost  every¬ 
body  undergoes  during  intense  study  of  any  foreign  language.  If, 
then,  his  speech  is  not  organized  along  new  lines  and  according  to  a 
cleverly  directed  pattern,  he  is  apt  to  remain  at  the  same  conversa¬ 
tional  level,  continually  using  the  same  small  vocabulary  even  though 
he  knows  more  advanced  words.  To  overcome  this  natural  stagnation 
the  teacher  should  now  begin  with  carefully  graded  exercises  in  gram¬ 
mar  and  style.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  language  student  to  get  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  kinds  of  translations  from  his  mother  tongue  into  the 
foreign  idiom.  Also  many  books  and  magazines  should  be  read  and 
the  student  should  be  encouraged  to  give  oral  reports  and  to  write 
short  essays  in  the  foreign  language.  In  order  actually  to  enhance 
the  student’s  vocabulary,  all  these  assignments  have  to  be  closely 
watched  by  the  instructor.  At  this  stage,  which  for  the  more  difficult 
languages  like  German  and  Russian  usually  will  be  the  second  col¬ 
lege  year,  if  an  average  of  at  least  fifteen  weekly  lessons  is  given, 
the  purely  conversational  method  has  to  be  strongly  supplemented 
and  supported  by  the  scientific  one.  The  conversational  method 
(whose  fundamental  importance  for  the  beginners  we  never  can 
stress  enough)  in  the  first  place  appealed  to  the  ear  and  to  the  un¬ 
conscious  and  automatic  reactions  of  the  student;  the  teacher  will 
now  address  himself  more  to  the  students’  visual  and  intellectual 
capacities.  He  still  should  never  neglect  those  “mechanical”  funda¬ 
mentals  we  have  spoken  of,  he  should  keep  up  some  regular  conver- 
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sation  hours  in  the  week  and  conduct  the  whole  instruction  in  the 
foreign  language;  but  now  he  should  try  to  introduce  the  pupils  to 
the  specific  spirit  of  the  foreign  idiom,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
comparing  it  with  the  mother  tongue  in  the  different  fields  of  its 
manifestations. 

Although  we  thus  come  nearer  to  the  realm  of  scientific  linguis¬ 
tics,  I  still  would  not  bother  the  students  at  this  stage  of  achieve¬ 
ment  with  problems  pertaining  to  philology,  history,  and  even  soci¬ 
ology  of  the  foreign  language,  at  least  as  far  as  they  do  not  come  up 
naturally  and  occasionally  during  the  classes.  Language  students 
should  not  begin  investigations  of  complicated  style  questions  and 
historical  development  of  the  foreign  idiom  before  mastering  the 
present-day  vocabulary  satisfactorily.  Of  what  use  is  the  knowledge 
of  Middle  High  German  to  a  man  who  is  still  struggling  terribly  with 
the  living  German? 

But  even  when  he  has  passed  the  threshold  of  scientific  endeavor, 
the  language  student  should  always  keep  pace  with  the  living  talk. 
One  of  the  most  important  rules  for  making  actual  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  tongue  is  steadily  to  enlarge  the  practical  use 
of  it  by  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  it  continously.  The  whole 
mystery  of  mastering  foreign  languages  simply  consists  in  their  un¬ 
interrupted  presence  in  our  daily  life,  for  only  when  the  foreign 
idiom  has  become  a  natural  part  of  our  conscious  and  unconscious 
thoughts — and  that  means:  if  we  wake,  sleep,  dream,  eat,  walk  with 
it — do  we  actually  know  it.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  traditional 
method  of  language  teaching  was  to  consider  this  field  as  another 
technical  skill  that  can  be  learned  in  the  same  way  as  we  learn  how 
to  run  a  machine,  namely  completely  apart  from  what  we  call  our 
personality  or  our  self.  But  this  is  not  true  for  language  which  repre¬ 
sents  on  the  one  hand  the  only  palpable  expression  of  our  thinking 
and  feeling  and,  on  the  other,  the  basic  means  of  social  intercourse. 
Therefore  he  who  puts  the  best  of  his  self  into  it  will  master  the 
foreign  language  in  the  most  perfect  fashion. 

If  the  practical  requirements  of  the  A.S.T.P.  have  brought  this 
essential  insight  into  the  genuine  character  of  the  languages  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  best  college  and  university  educators  so  that 
they  revise  their  curricula  according  to  it,  then,  indeed,  the  U.  S. 
Army  has  performed  a  great  service  for  which  we  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  grateful. 

Rutgers  University 
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Helmut  Rehder 
and 

W.  F,  Twaddell 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  German  language  training  program 
was  in  operation  from  June,  1943,  to  June,  1944.  Two  groups  of 
trainees  (June  to  March,  September  to  June)  received  the  thirty- 
six  weeks’  training  course;  one  group  of  officers  in  the  Civil  Affairs 
Training  Program  completed  the  eight-weeks’  course,  and  the  train¬ 
ing  of  another  group  of  officers  was  suspended  during  the  third  week. 

organization:  The  distribution  of  class  hours  and  types  of  in¬ 
struction  throughout  the  week  varied  somewhat,  in  terms  of  the 
succeeding  directives  and  their  adaptations  to  our  local  practices. 
But,  substantially,  the  following  distribution  can  be  taken  as  stand¬ 
ard:  About  one  quarter  of  the  allotted  time  was  devoted  to  the 
presentation  of  language  material  on  an  oral  basis  (“Mimicry- 
memorizing,”  in  groups  of  twenty  to  thirty  trainees) ;  about  one 
half  to  practice  sessions  (“Drill,”  in  groups  of  eight  to  ten) ;  about 
one  quarter  to  analytic  discussions  of  pronunciation  and  grammar, 
and  to  the  study  of  the  written  language  (“Interpretation  and  analy¬ 
sis,”  in  groups  of  twenty  to  thirty).  One  hour  a  week  was  set  aside 
for  the  regular  weekly  examination. 

No  particular  section  or  type  of  instruction  was  assigned  to  one 
instructor  exclusively.  The  teaching  personnel  was  distributed 
through  the  various  types  of  classes,  so  that  each  section  of  trainees 
worked  with  at  least  two  different  instructors  each  day.  Every  six 
weeks  the  instructors’  schedule  was  remade.  No  distinction  was  made 
between  “chief  instructors”  or  “analysts”  and  “drillmasters”  or  “in¬ 
formants.” 

procedure:  The  basis  for  the  instructional  work  was  laid  each 
day  in  the  meetings  of  larger  groups  for  the  purpose  of  aural  recep¬ 
tion  and  memorization.  The  new  material  was  presented  to  the  class 
in  the  form  of  maximally  natural  conversations  in  German  (usually 
dialogues),  which  had  been  prepared  and  mimeographed  in  advance. 
The  trainee  was  given  a  sheet  bearing  the  English  sentences. 

For  the  first  150  sentences,  only  the  English  was  given  to  the 
trainees,  who  were  allowed  to  make  any  quasi-phonetic  notations 
they  chose  for  the  purpose  of  recall.  Then  the  same  material  was 
issued  to  them  with  the  English  and  German  in  parallel  columns, 
by  way  of  introduction  to  German  orthography.  Thereafter,  the  new 
material  was  issued  with  the  English  and  German  in  parallel  col- 
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umns;  the  sheets  were  folded  so  as  to  conceal  the  German  during  the 
oral  presentation. 

The  sentences  (or  portions  of  sentences)  were  spoken  by  the  in¬ 
structor,  and  then  repeated  in  chorus  several  times  by  the  class.  It 
was  considered  important  that  natural  speed  and  intonation  of  the 
German  sentences  be  strictly  observed;  slowed-down  enunciation 
of  endings  was  avoided;  no  single  syllable  was  marked  for  correc¬ 
tion  by  an  unnatural  emphasis.  Some  twenty  to  thirty  sentences 
were  worked  through  in  this  fashion,  with  choral  repetition.  Then, 
sentence  by  sentence,  trainee  by  trainee,  individual  repetition  of  the 
instructor’s  pronunciation  was  carried  on.  The  last  five  minutes  of 
the  class  hour  usually  went  to  a  recapitulation,  chorally,  of  all 
material  for  the  day. 

Throughout  the  “mimicry-memorizing”  session,  questions  of 
grammatical  structure,  spelling,  and  the  like,  were  referred  to  the 
sessions  set  aside  for  analysis. 

The  memory -span  was  at  the  very  beginning  four  to  six  syllables 
of  wholly  unfamiliar  matter.  By  the  third  occurrence  of  a  set  pho¬ 
netic  sequence  (“verstehen,”  “können  Sie  mir  sagen,”  “ich  möchte”) , 
it  seemed  to  constitute  no  addition  to  the  memory-burden.  After  a 
hundred  sentences  had  been  well  learned,  complexes  up  to  twelve 
syllables  in  length  became  manageable. 

drill:  The  nucleus  of  conversational  instruction  was  naturally 
the  practice  group,  which  was  accordingly  kept  fairly  small.  It 
proved  advisable  to  hold  such  groups  to  not  more  than  ten  nor  less 
than  six  members. 

The  drill  sessions  displayed  the  widest  variety  in  procedure.  In 
part  they  served  to  confirm  pronunciation  (including  the  crucially 
important  factors  of  tempo  and  intonation).  Chiefiy,  the  drill  sessions 
were  used  to  develop  flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  vocabulary  of  the 
basic  sentences  by’  requiring  the  trainee  to  employ  that  material  in 
new  combinations,  and  to  use  previously  learned  material  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  material  just  learned.  The  drill  exercises  on  pp. 
129  ff.  of  our  “Conversational  German”  suggest  the  general  type  of 
practice  followed  in  the  drill  sessions.  The  note  “To  the  student” 
at  the  beginning  of  that  section  (p.  128)  indicates  the  purpose  of  the 
drill  sessions:  “A  drill  is  not  a  check  or  a  test  on  your  knowledge 
of  the  vocabulary.  It  is  practice  in  using  that  vocabulary.  According¬ 
ly,  when  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  a  word  or  a  grammatical  form,  don’t 
try  to  figure  it  out  by  remembering  a  list  of  words  or  a  grammatical 
rule;  just  ask  your  instructor  at  once.  German  isn’t  a  puzzle  to  be 
solved;  it’s  one  way  of  talking.  The  purpose  of  a  drill  is  to  give  you 
practice  in  speaking  and  hearing  German  sentences  at  natural  speed 
and  in  a  natural,  expressive  way.” 
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In  the  second  term,  when  a  moderate  skill  in  writing  German  was 
an  objective,  brief  dictation  exercises  were  introduced.  Trainees 
wrote  on  the  board  five  German  sentences  read  once  by  the  instruc¬ 
tor  or  by  one  of  the  trainees.  Corrections  were  made,  either  by  the 
instructor  or  by  the  students  in  mutual  criticism,  which  was  often 
lively.  All  mistakes  were  corrected  in  all  sentences;  a  mistake  which 
all  ten  trainees  had  made  would  be  expressly  corrected  ten  times. 
A  like  procedure  was  followed  at  a  later  stage  with  dictation  of 
English  sentences  for  translation  into  German. 

As  the  skill  of  the  trainees  increased,  even  greater  flexibility  in 
drill  devices  became  possible.  News  accounts  were  read  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  for  quick  comprehension  and  discussion.  Reports  on  personal 
and  general  topics  w'ere  assigned  to  individual  members  of  the  class 
and  presented  at  the  next  session. 

Repeated  and  consistent  review  of  older  material  was  a  principal 
concern  in  the  drill  sessions. 

One  feature  of  our  practice  groups  was  a  meeting  in  which  the 
regular  instructor  was  joined  by  a  “floater.”  The  “floater”  was  a 
staff  member  who  visited  all  the  drill  sessions  during  a  week.  He 
would  engage  the  instructor  in  a  conversation  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
withdraw  with  half  the  class  to  his  office  or  some  congenial  locale, 
while  the  regular  instructor  did  the  same  with  the  other  half  of  the 
class.  The  conversations  which  developed  under  these  conditions  were 
helpfully  informal. 

INTERPRETATION  AND  ANALYSIS:  The  “interpretation  and  analysis” 
sessions  were  designed  to  provide  -an  opportunity  for  the  conscious 
study  of  the  German  language,  as  distinguished  from  practice  in  the 
use  of  the  German  language.  In  these  sessions,  pronunciation,  gram¬ 
mar,  and  reading  were  the  objects  of  class  work.  Trainees  were 
grouped  for  these  meetings  in  sections  of  twenty  to  thirty. 

The  topics  for  grammatical  analysis  w'ere  derived  from  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  drill  sessions,  rather  than  from  the  new  material. 
In  general,  no  grammatical  topic  was  treated  when  it  first  appeared. 
A  morphological  or  syntactical  principle,  at  its  first  exemplification 
in  a  body  of  new  material,  was  for  the  trainee  simply  a  part  of  that 
particular  sentence,  to  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  German  language, 
and  to  be  “mimicry-memorized”  with  no  attempt  at  analysis. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  material,  in  so  far  as  grammatical  em¬ 
phasis  was  a  determining  principle,  we  followed  these  general  prac¬ 
tices:  (1)  Introduce  the  chief  exceptions,  or  examples  of  the  chief 
exceptional  types,  before  the  time  when  a  grammatical  generaliza¬ 
tion  was  to  be  made.  So  far  as  possible,  we  attempted  to  establish 
important  exceptional  forms  or  syntactical  constructions  as  set  pat¬ 
terns,  fixed  in  memory  as  “idioms,”  before  presenting  a  rule  with 
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which  those  exceptions  are  in  conflict.  The  ideal  was  that  it  should 
be  safe  to  apply  any  “rule”  to  all  subsequently  encountered  vocabu¬ 
lary;  this  ideal  had  to  be  compromised  in  practice,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  material  and  also  because  of  our  failure  to  foresee  or 
recall  important  exceptional  types.  (2)  Present  a  grammatical  gen¬ 
eralization  after  a  considerable  number  of  “regular”  examples  were 
available  and  fixed  in  memory,  and  after  the  trainees  in  their  drill 
work  had  begun  to  use  sentences  involving  an  analogical  application 
of  the  principle.  In  generalj  the  quicker  third  of  a  class  had  already 
formulated  the  rule  for  themselves;  for  most  of  the  others,  the  rule 
came  as  a  convenience,  a  helpful  device  in  accomplishing  something 
they  had  been  trying  to  do.  (3)  Just  before  a  grammatical  generali¬ 
zation  was  to  be  worked  out,  present  exemplifications  of  that  gen¬ 
eralization  in  the  “mimicry-memorizing”  material  in  some  profusion. 

The  usual  procedure  of  presentation  was  the  writing  on  the  board 
by  the  instructor  of  a  sentence  illustrating  the  grammatical  topic 
under  consideration.  Members  of  the  class  supplied  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  parallel  sentences.  A  dozen  or  so  such  sentences  were  written 
on  the  board.  Then  there  was  a  discussion  whether  all  the  sentences 
belonged  to  the  same  grammatical  type,  and  those  which  did  not 
belong  were  eliminated.  In  the  course  of  that  discussion,  members 
of  the  class  often  introduced  technical  grammatical  terms.  The  in¬ 
structor  jumped  into  the  discussion  whenever  necessary  to  insure 
progress,  and  helped  the  group  in  working  out  definitions  of  tech¬ 
nical  grammatical  terms.  If  the  appropriate  terms  did  not  emerge 
from  the  class  discussion,  the  instructor  elicited  descriptions  of  the 
morphological  or  syntactical  feature  common  to  all  the  examples  on 
the  board,  and  invited  suggestions  as  to  useful  descriptive  labels, 
himself  contributing  the  traditional  term,  as  an  item  of  information. 
A  statement  generalizing  the  analysis  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
relevant  examples,  and  embodying  the  most  useful  terminology  (tra¬ 
ditional  grammatical  nomenclature  in  most  cases),  was  worked  out 
and  later  distributed  in  mimeographed  form  for  the  trainee’s  note¬ 
book. 

The  last  portion  of  such  a  class  hour  of  grammatical  analysis  was 
spent  in  experimenting  with  the  “rule”  thus  arrived  at.  The  in¬ 
structor  would  recall  a  sentence  which  was  familiar,  and  call  for  a 
variation  of  that  sentence  which  exemplified  the  “rule.”  Trainees 
were  encouraged  to  riflae  through  their  sheets  of  material  and  rework 
sentences  into  exemplifications  of  the  “rule.” 

The  sequence  in  which  grammatical  topics  were  treated  was  ar¬ 
rived  at  empirically,  in  the  light  of  two  considerations:  (1)  “What 
grammatical  skill  will  at  this  stage  yield  the  greatest  increase  in  the 
number  of  useful  new  sentences  which  the  trainees  can  form  from 
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vocabulary  material  already  at  their  command?”  and  (2)  “What 
type  of  grammatical  mistakes  are  the  trainees  making  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  their  attempts  to  form  new  sentences?”  The  sequence 
which  finally  emerged  is,  of  course,  only  one  of  several  possibilities: 
Gender  (the  term  was  not  used;  "die,  das,  der  nouns”  was  used  in¬ 
stead).  The  present  tense  verb  endings  (disregarding,  of  course,  the 
du  and  ihr  forms,  and  thereby  achieving  a  much  simpler  paradigm: 
1st  pers.  sing.,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  plural).  Case  functions  and  forms 
(emphasizing  at  first  nominative  and  accusative  in  their  sentence 
functions  as  subject  and  direct  object;  accusative  and  dative  in  their 
prepositional  functions).  Word  order  (focusing  upon  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  German  sentence).  The  past  tense  endings  and 
stem  formations  (still  disregarding  du  and  ihr) .  The  irregular  verbs. 
The  compound  verbs.  Adjective  endings  (considering  for  the  time 
only  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  system) .  Noun  plurals. 
Adjective  endings  (the  remaining  forms).  The  major  impersonal  and 
passive  constructions.  The  subjunctive  (disregarding  the  “present” 
or  “first”  subjunctive  forms).  Du  and  ihr  and  the  corresponding  verb 
forms. 

For  each  of  these  topics  a  grammatical  drill  was  worked  out. 
These  drills  were  designed  to  be  practice  rather  than  test  material; 
and  the  aim  was  to  contrive  conditions  in  which  the  trainee  could 
focus  upon  the  application  of  the  one  grammatical  principle,  and 
which  made  it  as  easy  as  possible  to  make  the  correct  application. 
Here,  as  in  general  in  the  drills,  the  purpose  was  practice  in  speaking, 
not  the  solution  of  a  puzzle. 

This  type  of  grammatical  presentation  proved  less  taxing  for  the 
instructor  than  we  had  anticipated.  To  be  sure,  it  demanded  a 
knowledge  of  the  functional  structure  of  German  (and  English!) 
that  went  deeper  than  a  verbal  familiarity  with  the  “rules,”  and — 
even  more  important — the  habit  of  looking  at  language  as  socially 
effective  communication  of  stimulus  and  reaction  rather  than  as  a 
record  of  thought.  But  the  trained  language  teacher  who  is  linguis¬ 
tically  alert  has  precisely  these  qualifications.  And  the  experience 
of  seeing  grammar  learned  as  a  useful  technique  in  doing  things  that 
the  trainees  wanted  to  do  was  in  itself  an  ample  antidote  against 
weariness. 

reading:  From  the  sixth  week  on,  one  or  two  hours  a  week  could 
be  devoted  to  reading.  Since  pronunciation  habits  were  by  this  time 
fairly  well  established,  and  some  of  the  fundamental  grammatical 
principles  had  been  treated,  these  hours  were  taken  from  the  inter¬ 
pretation  and  analysis  sessions.  With  further  progress,  less  time  was 
needed  for  grammatical  interpretation;  in  the  third  term,  all  the 
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analysis  sessions  and  an  occasional  mimicry-memory  session  could 
be  devoted  to  reading. 

From  the  sixth  through  the  twelfth  week,  the  trainees  read  (in 
class,  without  outside  preparation)  Books  6-10  of  the'  Hagboldt 
Graded  German  Readers  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  During  the  second 
term  (13th  to  24th  weeks).  Der  blinde  Geronimo  and  part  of  Drei 
Manner  im  Schnee  were  read.  In  the  third  term.  Drei  Männer  im 
Schnee  was  completed,  and  about  three  thousand  lines  of  Faust  I 
were  read,  paralleling  the  emphasis  on  cultural  institutions  in  the 
Area  portion  of  the  program.  A  reading  knowledge  test,  adminis¬ 
tered  by  Professor  F.  D.  Cheydleur,  showed  that  at  the  end  of  the 
thirty-third  week  all  traihees  were  at  a  stage  of  competence  cor¬ 
responding  to  “Pass”  or  better  on  the  basis  of  national  six-semester 
norms. 

STUDENT  reactions:  Our  reports  on  the  reactions  of  the  trainees 
must  be  subjective  and  impressionistic;  and  any  application  of  our 
opinions  to  regular  civilian  instruction  must  await  verification  or 
disproof  in  experiments.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  ideal  conditions 
under  which  the  soldier-students  carried  on  their  language  study.  In 
our  opinion,  the  chief  favorable  factor  was  the  freedom  from  worry 
about  immediate  economic  security.  We  did  not  confront  the  all  too 
familiar  problem  of  the  good  student  who  spends  half  the  night 
washing  dishes  to  “earn  his  way”  and  who  in  consequence  performs 
far  below  his  capacity  in  class. 

A  disappointment  to  us  was  the  trainees’  professional  military 
motivation.  This  was  high  at  the  start;  hopes  had  been  raised  for 
significant  promotions  and  interesting,  rewarding  assignments  at  the 
end  of  the  course.  By  midsummer  of  1943,  these  hopes  had  yielded 
to  general  cynicism  as  to  the  assignments  to  be  made  to  graduates 
of  the  course,  and  a  unanimous  agreement  that  the  nine  months  spent 
in  A.S.T.P.  were  wasted  so  far  as  opportunities  for  promotion  were 
concerned.  (The  discovery  that  one  trainee,  who  flunked  out  in  the 
first  term,  received  a  commission  four  months  later,  while  the  aca¬ 
demically  successful  trainees  remained  frozen  in  rank,  did  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  motivation.)  Nonetheless,  morale  remained  fairly  high  in 
the  language  classes,  apparently  on  the  basis  of  a  belief  that  a 
speaking  ability  of  a  European  language  would  be  a  vocational  asset 
after  the  war. 

The  trainees’  reaction  to  the  teaching  procedure  ranged  from 
enthusiastic  (almost  grateful)  approval  to  dogged  frustration.  It  is 
our  impression  that  nine-tenths  of  the  trainees  were  satisfied  with  the 
procedure  and  their  own  progress,  but  this  impression  is  suspect, 
since  we  naturally  heard  more  from  those  who  approved  than  from 
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those  who  were  unhappy  about  their  language  work.  The  objections 
were  to  the  speed  with  which  the  material  was  being  presented,  the 
postponement  of  grammatical  study  until  after  exemplifying  ma¬ 
terial  had  been  memorized,  the  lack  of  set  vocabulary  lists  for  learn¬ 
ing  word  by  word.  The  persistence  of  mistakes  proved  disheartening 
to  some.  Approval  was  on  the  basis  of  a  better  grasp  of  the  gram¬ 
matical  structure,  the  liveliness  of  class  sessions  because  of  con¬ 
tinuous  student  activity,  the  obviously  rapid  rate  of  progress  (this 
last  pleasantly  confirmed  by  outsiders  who  were  surprised  at  the 
trainee’s  competence  after  a  given  period  of  study).  There  was 
general  approval  of  the  use  of  practical-situation  sentences  for  the 
introductory  phase,  during  which  pronunciation  habits  were  estab¬ 
lished,  and  also  of  the  subsequent  use  of  material  of  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  validity.  We  found  no  disposition  to  reject  cultural  material; 
“Faust  in  a  fox-hole”  was  not  scorned. 

NOTES  ON  observations:  Since  our  procedure  was  essentially  an 
adaptation  of  familiar  teaching  methods  to  a  particular  task,  there 
were  not  many  surprises  in  the  classroom.  Some  experiences  that 
attracted  our  attention  were  these: 

The  quick  learning  and  perfect  retention  of  certain  sentences  or 
phrases  with  rhythmic  or  rhyme  (assonance)  characteristics  which 
for  some  reason  caught  the  fancy:  Einer  ist  Schreiner;  Schillerstraße 
zweiundvierzig;  kurz  hinten  im  Genick;  der  wird  erst  später  ange¬ 
hängt;  mit  rasender  Geschwindigkeit;  total  abgebrannt;  das  kommt 
später  an  die  Reihe;  etc. 

The  changed  attitude  toward  grammar,  when  the  grammatical 
presentation  comes  as  a  convenience  rather  than  as  a  preliminary 
(or  principal)  assignment. 

The  extent  to  which  every  human  being  is  a  thwarted  actor; 
free  conversations,  or  impromptu  dramas  with  assigned  roles,  picked 
up  a  surprising  momentum. 

The  importance,  consequently,  of  assigning  trainees  to  drill  ses¬ 
sions  less  on  the  basis  ofi  objective  accomplishment  and  more  on  the 
basis  of  personality  characteristics;  the  classifications  “reticent”  and 
“uninhibited”  were  more  valid  than  the  classifications  “A,”  “B,” 
“C,”  etc. 

The  importance  of  a  peripheral,  passive  vocabulary  and  gram¬ 
mar.  As  one  might  expect  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  of  the  structure  of 
the  individual  vocabulary  (frequency,  reaction-time,  recall-time), 
there  is  something  decidedly  unnatural  about  knowing,  say,  only 
eight  hundred  words  and  knowing  all  eight  hundred  of  them.  Ap¬ 
parently  there  was  a  critical  point  beyond  which  further  memoriz¬ 
ing  and  study  of  a  specific  corpus  of  vocabulary  became  unprofitable, 
and  the  learning  (even  the  imperfect  learning,  for  the  nonce)  of  new 
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vocabulary  was  necessary.  The  normal  development  of  a  word, 
through  the  stages: — Unknown  :  Heard  (read)  and  guessed  at  : 
Recognized  and  understood  after  a  moment’s  thought  :  Understood 
immediately  and  used  after  a  moment’s  thought  :  Used  immediately 
— this  phasal  development  of  vocabulary  items  suggested  the  im¬ 
portance  of  presenting  supplementary  material  which  was  not  as¬ 
signed  to  be  learned  but  only  to  be  understood.  We  hope  that  some 
studies  of  this  problem,  with  particular  reference  to  speaking  ability, 
will  be  undertaken  by  competent  experimenters.  We  conclude,  tenta¬ 
tively,  that  even  the  most  austerely  oral-aural  course  can  profitably 
be  accompanied  by  reading  assignments,  after  the  pronunciation 
habits  are  well  enough  established  to  withstand  the  assault  of  German 
orthography  seen  with  English-reading  eyes.  And,  without  knowing 
the  answer,  we  wonder  if  we  have  perhaps  been  setting  our  sights 
too  low  in  the  size  of  vocabulary  presented  in  our  constructed  ele¬ 
mentary  materials,  while  exaggerating  the  importance  of  the  student’s 
completely  learning  the  vocabulary  which  is  presented. 

University  of  Wisconsin 


INTENSIVE  LANGUAGE  STUDY  AS  A  PART  OF  THE 
'  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM 

Otto  Springer 

It  is  not  without  some  hesitation  that  I  join  the  present  discussion 
of  the  intensive  language  study  under  the  Army  Specialized  Training 
Program  and  the  ensuing  revival  of  methodological  theorizing.  I 
should  prefer  to  have  another  nine  months’  assignment  of  teaching 
German  to  a  group  of  the  khaki-clad  soldier-students,  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  challenge  of  trying  to  do  a  little  better  with  them  than  we  did 
with  their  predecessors. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  have  much  faith  in  methods 
as  a  panacea  of  language  teaching  when  we  see  that  some  of  our  own 
teachers  or  colleagues  or  young  apprentices  are  pedagogically  suc¬ 
cessful  and  interesting  without  any  methodological  indoctrination 
whatever,  while  others,  armed  with  the  latest  streamlined  methods 
of  language  teaching,  continue  to  bore  their  students  and  fail  as 
teachers.  .  .  .  For  this  reason  I  should  like  to  state  quite  emphati¬ 
cally  at  the  very  outset  of  this  paper  that  even  if  in  the  following 
the  “old  traditional”  and  the  “new  intensive”  way  of  teaching  are 
frequently  contrasted  for  the  purpose  of  brevity  and  elucidation,  we 
must  not  forget  that  much  excellent  teaching  has  been  done  and 
will  always  be  done  under  whateyer  the  “traditional”  method  may 
stand  for,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  “intensive” 
method  as  such  is  far  from  being  a  guarantee  of  success  to  any  of 
its  confident  adepts. 

“Grau,  theurer  Freund,  ist  alle  Theorie, 

Und  grün  des  Lebens  goldner  Baum.” 

However,  if  it  is  true  that  the  good  teacher  cannot  be  spoiled 
by  considerations  of  pedagogical  theory  and  that  the  less  successful 
may  possibly  gain  something  from  them,  or  if  it  should  be  true 
that  the  grand  scale  experiment  of  intensive  language  study  under  the 
A.S.T.P.  implies  a  new  orientation  and  new  organization  of  language 
instruction  rather  than  a  novel  methodology,  it  may  not  be  futile 
to  help  clarify  the  essential  and  auspicious  points  of  this  program 
and  to  suggest,  in  practical  terms,  the  modifications  necessary  for 
incorporating  intensive  language  study  in  our  college  curriculum.* 

*For  many  valuable  suggestions  I  am  indebted  to  my  colleagues  Alfred 
Senn  and  A.  D.  Klarmann. 
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In  view  of  the  many  misunderstandings,  of  the  hope  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  as  well  as  the  scepticism  and  ridicule  expressed  in  many  quar¬ 
ters  concerning  the  intensive  language  program  of  the  A.S.T.P.,  it 
seems  best  to  refer  the  more  superficial  of  its  critics  and  advocates 
once  and  for  all  to  the  Army  directives  themselves  as  issued  on  June 
23,  1943:" 

Specific  Objectives 

The  objective  of  language  instruction  is  to  impart  to  the  trainee  a 
command  of  the  colloquial  spoken  form  of  the  language.  This  com¬ 
mand  includes  the  ability  to  speak  the  language  fluently,  accurately,  and 
with  an  acceptable  approximation  to  a  native  pronunciation.  It  also  im¬ 
plies  that  the  student  will  have  a  practically  perfect  auditory  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  language  as  spoken  by  natives.  Experience  has  shown  that 
with  the  proper  methodology  the  objective  can  be  achieved  in  six  to 
nine  months. 

Study  of  the  system  of  orthography  in  which  the  language  is  nor¬ 
mally  written  is  not  an  objective  per  se.  It  is  to  be  undertaken  only  to 
implement  the  attainment  of  the  above  defined  objectives.  The  time  in 
the  course  at  which  written  materials  in  the  normal  orthography  of  the 
language  under  study  can  be  introduced  will  vary'  from  language  to  lan¬ 
guage.  It  will  be  conditioned  by  the  degree  to  which  the  system  represents 
a  phonemic  transcription  of  the  language;  i.  e.,  the  degree  to  which  the 
succession  of  written  symbols  represents  the  succession  of  the  significant 
sounds  in  the  speech  stream.  In  Turkish  and  Hungarian  such  materials 
can  be  used  from  the  beginning,  in  Japanese  and  Chinese  only  very  late, 
if  at  all. 

Methodology 

Any  methodology  which  will  achieve  the  objective  outlined  is  ac¬ 
ceptable.  The  following  remarks  are  suggestive,  not  prescriptive.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  in  the  curriculum  for  seventeen  contact  hours  of  lan¬ 
guage  study.  These  can  be  effectively  used  in  accordance  with  the  following 
plan: 

(a)  One-hour  demonstrations,  five  days  a  week,  by  the  senior  in¬ 
structor  of  the  course  on  the  structure  (pronunciation,  grammar,  syn¬ 
tax,  word  formation,  etc.)  of  the  language; 

(b)  Two-hour  drill  sessions,  six  days  a  week,  in  the  presence  of  a 
drill-master  who  is  a  colloquial  speaker  of  the  language,  preferably 
native  bom.  Work  in  drill  sessions  is  under  supervision  of  the  senior 
instructor  who  sees  that  it  is  keyed  to  demonstrations  on  structure. 

’Distributed  in  mimeographed  form  among  the  supervisors  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  A  previous  and  slightly  different  version  was  printed,  in  part,  in  the 
carefully  weighed  Survey  oj  Language  Classes  in  the  AS.TJ*^  prepared  for 
the  Commission  on  Trends  in  Education  of  the  MLA,  by  F.  B.  Agard,  R.  J. 
Clements,  W.  S.  Hendrix,  E.  Hocking,  St.  L.  Pitcher,  A.  v.  Eerden,  and  H.  G. 
Doyle  (New  York,  1944),  pp.  4-5  (cited  Aß.TJ*.  Survey). 
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The  demonstrations  on  the  structure  of  the  language  should  be  so 
planned  that  all  the  essential  structural  characteristics  of  the  language 
will  be  presented  during  the  course  and  in  the  order  of  difficulty  which 
they  constitute  for  the  American  learner.  The  supervised  drill  sessions 
should  give  the  trainees  protracted  practice  in  the  form  of  conversa¬ 
tions  which  exemplify  principles  brought  out  in  the  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  demonstration  on  structure.  They  should  further  provide  review 
drill  on  the  material  previously  covered. 

It  is  of  crucial  importance  that  the  number  of  trainees  in  the  super¬ 
vised  drill  sessions  be  kept  small.  In  no  case  should  the  number  exceed 
ten.  In  general  an  instructional  team  will  consist  of: 

(a)  One  senior  instructor  for  each  assignment  of  eighty  men; 

(b)  Four  drill-masters  for  each  eighty  men. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  time  of  the  senior  instructor  would  be 
absorbed  in  offering  the  five  demonstrations  a  week  on  structure,  and  in 
supervising  the  drill-masters.  Each  drill-master  would  handle  two  two- 
hour  sections  of  ten  men  each  per  day.  The  drill-masters  need  not  be 
trained  teachers;  their  chief  function  is  to  speak  their  own  language.  With 
very  brief  training  they  can  be  taught  to  draw  the  men  out  and  en¬ 
courage  them  to  practice  on  the  limited  materials  which  they  work  in 
each  session  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  course.  Care  must  be 
exercised  to  prevent  the  drill-masters  from  misinterpreting  their  function 
and  assuming  the  role  of  teaching  the  structure  of  the  language.  This  is 
properly  taken  care  of  in  the  demonstrations  given  by  the  senior  in¬ 
structor,  and  the  drill  sessions  should  be  devoted  entirely  to  practice. 

As  far  as  practicable,  men  studying  the  same  language  should  be 
housed  and  messed  together  and  otherwise  encouraged  to  practice  the 
language  they  are  studying. 

According  to  these  directives,  the  intensive  language  study  under 
the  A.S.T.P.  was  to  have  the  following  specific  features: 

(1)  A  large  number  of  instructional  hours  (“contact  hours”)  in 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

(2)  Small  numbers  of  students  per  class. 

(3)  Combination  of  presentation  of  language  structure  and  con¬ 
versational  practice. 

(4)  Emphasis  on  drill  and  on  the  formation  of  linguistic  habits. 

(5)  Phonemic  analysis  and  transcription. 

(6)  Employment  of  native  informants. 

(7)  Specific  objective:  command  of  the  colloquial  spoken  form 
of  the  language. 

There  is  not  one  of  these  features  that  could  alone  be  termed 
a  methodological  discovery  or  even  a  pedagogical  innovation — what 
is  novel  about  the  program  is  the  suggested  combination  of  these 
particular  features,  the  practical  organization  in  matters  of  in¬ 
structional  time,  size  of  classes,  etc.,  and  the  orientation  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  objectives  of  language  instruction.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  wise  and  undogmatic  planners  of  the  program  were  so  modest 
as  to  stress  the  point  that  their  methodological  “remarks”  were  not 
to  be  taken  in  a  prescriptive  sense.  It  is  thus  somewhat  surprising 
and,  indeed,  regrettable  that  a  good  many  curious  notions  have 
been  spread  concerning  the  methods,  aims  and  achievements  of  the 
intensive  language  study  under  the  A.S.T.P.  It  is  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  in  discussing  the  individual  features,  that  we  first  state  the 
actual  practice  of  intensive  language  study  under  the  A.S.T.P. 
before  we  turn  to  our  principal  question  of  how  to  incorporate  them 
into  the  college  curriculum. 

(1)  “Learning  languages  in  a  hurry?”  The  war  emergency 
needed  foreign  language  experts  and  needed  them  in  a  hurry.  There¬ 
fore  the  language  training  organized  by  the  Army  with  the  advice 
of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  had  to  be  condensed 
into  nine  months.  It  was  this  short  period  which  impressed  the 
general  public  and  unleashed  a  flood  of  praise  in  the  daily  press, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  inspired  either  an  unhealthy  awe  for  the 
magic  effects  of  the  “new  method”  or  a  certain  suspicion  as  to  the 
solidity  of  the  A.S.T.P.  results.*  Most  of  these  outsiders,  however, 
overlooked  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  namely  the  vast  increase 
of  instructional  hours  from  the  traditional  quota  of  3,  4,  or  5 
per  week  to  15  and  later  17  in  the  intensive  program.  In  fact,  the 
actual  number  of  instructional  hours  in  the  intensive  program  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  far  the  time  spent  in  class  under  the  traditional  system. 
For  the  intensive  program  of  9  months  or  about  36  weeks  with  17 
hours  per  week  yielded  a  total  of  612  instructional  hours  as  com¬ 
pared  with  300  hours  in  the  traditional  language  study  covering 
two  or  three  years  of  college  (first  year:  30  weeks  at  4  hours  =  120 

’If  Mr.  Ch.  R.  Walker’s  article  “Language  Learning  Goes  to  War,” 
School  and  Society,  April  3,  1943,  condensed  under  the  title  “Teaching  Lan¬ 
guages  in  a  Hurry,”  The  Reader’s  Digest,  May,  1943,  pp.  40-42,  should  have 
led  the  casual  reader  to  such  misunderstandings,  Mr.  Walker  is  least  to  be 
blamed  for  it.  Cf.  his  statement,  ibid.,  p.  40:  “The  success  of  these  classes  is 
the  result  of  hard  work  and  keen  interest,  harnessed  to  a  method  which  com¬ 
bines  science  and  common  sense,”  and  his  recent  article,  “Yale  Tomorrow,” 
Atlantic  MorUhly,  June,  1944,  p.  93:  “There  is  nothing  magical  or  mystical 
about  the  method  of  language  teaching  used  at  Yale.”  See  also  the  re¬ 
joinder  by  Dean  H.  G.  Doyle  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  August,  1944,  and  his  re¬ 
freshingly  sane  and  objective  statement  “‘Learning  Languages  in  a  Hurry’ — 
but  Not  by  Miracles,”  School  and  Society,  Dec.  18,  1943,  pp.  465-467. 
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hours,  second  year:  30  weeks  at  3  hours  =  90  hours,  third  year: 
30  weeks  at  3  hours  =  90  hours). 

Even  if  we  include  the  time  spent  on  home  preparation,  we  find 
that  the  total  number  of  hours  spent  on  language  study  within  the 
nine  months  of  the  intensive  program  exceeded  that  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  two-  or  three-year  course  in  college.  Theoretically,  in  view 
of  the  rather  crowded  roster  of  the  student-soldiers,  little  or  no 
home  work  at  all  had  been  envisaged  in  the  A.S.T.P.,  in  reality 
one,  two,  and  even  three  hours  of  the  trainee’s  “study  time”  or  of 
his  “free  time”  were  needed,  every  day,  for  pronunciation  exercises, 
memorizing,  conversational  practice  with  roommates,  etc.,  adding  up 
to  6  (12,  or  18)  hours  per  week  or  a  total  of  216  (432,  or  648) 
hours  during  the  nine  months,  i.e.,  a  grand  total  of  828  (1044,  or 
1260)  hours  of  class  and  home  work  in  the  A.S.T.P.  If  we  assume, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  the  traditional  three-year  course  in  college, 
that  for  every  hour  in  class  the  student  is  expected  to  spend  IV^ 
(or  2)  hours  on  preparation  at  home  (although  he  rarely  does), 
his  expected  home  work  would  add  up  to  approximately  450  (or 
600)  hours,  i.e.,  to  a  grand  total  of  750  (or  900)  hours  of  class  and 
home  work  in  the  three  years  of  the  traditional  course.  No  matter 
how  much  or  how  little  we  may  be  impressed  by  such  mathematical 
statistics,  it  is  evident  that  the  trainee  in  the  A.S.T.P.  spent  con¬ 
siderably  more  hours  on  language  study  within  nine  months  than 
the  student  of  the  traditional  course  within  the  36  months  of  his 
three-years  study. 

This  enormous  concentration  of  what  is  therefore  rightly  called 
the  “intensive”  course  was  dictated  by  the  war-emergency.  It  is  a 
happy  coincidence,  however,  that  there  has  always  been  a  strong 
feeling  among  language  teachers®  and  linguists*  alike  that  such 

’Cf.  A.  D.  Klarmann,  “The  Challenge  of  the  Army,”  German  Quarterly, 
XVII  (1944',  70:  “Many  teachers  must  have  shared  the  regular  experience 
of  the  author  that  students  in  summer  school  progress  much  more  rapidly 
than  do  students  in  the  regular  academic  year,  at  least  as  far  as  the  ele¬ 
mentary  language  courses  are  concerned.  For  in  the  summer  school  we  approach 
the  fulfillment  of  our  desire  for  more  instructional  hours  and  greater  concen¬ 
tration.”  Cf.  also  Ch.  R.  Walker,  1.  c.,  p.  94. 

*  Cf.  E.  H.  Sturtevant,  “The  Intensive  Language  Program  and  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Latin,”  Classical  Weekly,  37  (1943),  17:  “A  beginners’  class  cannot  be 
efficient  if  it  meets  only  three  hours  a  week.  Anything  less  than  five  hours  is 
absurd,  and  nine  or  ten  hours  a  week  for  the  first  term  would  probably  be  more 
than  twice  as  effective  than  five.” 
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concentration  of  language  study,  especially  during  the  initial  phase 
and  up  to  a  certain  limit,  is  far  superior  to  the  “dribble  method” 
of  spreading  language  instruction  thinly  over  two  or  three  years,* 
and  that  a  dose  of,  let  us  say,  two  hours  daily  instead  of  one  yields 
more  than  just  double  the  results. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  question  of  whether  and  how  to  work  in¬ 
tensive  language  study  into  the  college  curriculum,  we  find  the  lan¬ 
guage  teachers  unanimous  in  their  belief  that  the  present  miserly 
allotment  of  3  or  4,  rarely  5  hours  a  week  for  language  instruction 
is  insufficient  and  that,  therefore,  the  adoption  of  this  particular  fea¬ 
ture  of  intensive  language  study,  viz.,  an  increase  in  weekly  “contact 
hours,”  is  highly  desirable.®  But  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find  a  way  of  increasing  substantially  the  number  of  hours  of  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  in  college  without  encroaching  upon  other  required 
or  recommended  subjects,^  had  it  not  been  for  the  clever  sugges¬ 
tion  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  first  made  by  the  Council 
of  Learned  Societies,  namely,  that  part  or  all  of  the  student’s  time 
which  he  is  expected  to  spend  on  preparation  at  home  be  converted 
into  additional  instructional  time,  or,  rather,  into  practice  hours 
similar  to  those  of  the  intensive  language  study  under  the  A.S.T.P. 
and  comparable,  in  our  college  rosters,  to  the  laboratory  hours 
scheduled  for  science  courses,  such  as  Botany,  Chemistry,  Zoology, 
and  others.®  Thus,  instead  of  reserving  out  of  the  student’s  weekly 
study  time,  let  us  say,  four  hours  for  class  work  and  six  (or  eight) 
hours  for  home  preparation  in  language  study,  i.e.,  a  total  of  10 
(or  12)  hours  per  week,  in  the  traditional  beginners’  language  course, 
the  proposed  intensive  language  course  would  consist  of  10  “contact 
hours”  or  5  sessions  of  two  consecutive  hours  per  week  in  class,  and 

•Cf.  Ch.  R.  Walker,  1.  c.,  p.  94. 

•Cf.  E.  Cross,  “Language  Study  and  the  Armed  Forces,”  Mod.  Lang.  Jour~ 
nal,  XXVIII  (1944),  295:  “If  after  the  war  language  is  still  a  social  demand 
and  teachers  of  language  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  they  will  insist 
that  three  hours  a  week  devoted  to  a  foreign  language  is  an  utterly  ridiculous 
program,  unjust  and  inadequate  for  a  conscientious  teacher  and  an  honest 
student.” 

'Ibid.,  p.  295:  “It  is  very  unlikely,  in  the  post-war  college  course,  with 
extensive  claims  from  all  fields  of  knowledge,  that  as  much  as  fifteen  hours 
a  week  will  be  allotted  to  the  study  of  one  language.  The  present  Army  and 
Navy  program  will  just  not  fit  into  the  peace-time  college  course,  at  any  rate, 
not  the  curriculum  that  we  know.” 

*At  Pennsylvania,  e.  g..  Botany  1  is  scheduled  for  9  hours.  Chemistry  1 
for  8,  Zoology  1  for  9. 
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y2  hour  daily  or  about  2^4  hours  per  week  for  home  preparation, 
i.e.,  a  total  of  approximately  12^^  hours  for  intensive  language  study 
per  week. — Whether  such  a  course  should  carry  4  credits  per  term, 
i.e.,  the  same  amount  of  academic  credit  as  its  “traditional”  counter¬ 
part,  or  whether  we  are  willing  to  allow  it  as  many  as  5  or  6  credits 
per  term  (as  we  are  inclined  to  do  at  Pennsylvania)  depends  upon 
our  relative  evaluation  of  the  work  done  in  the  two  courses. 

To  be  sure,  compared  with  the  17  (at  first  15)  hours  of  inten¬ 
sive  language  study  under  the  A.S.T.P.,  a  10  hour  intensive  course 
in  college  represents  a  considerable  reduction.  However,  in  the  first 
place,  we  do  not  know  at  what  point  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
sets  in,  whether  at  a  total  of  17  or  of  12  or  of  8  contact  hours  per 
week.®  Secondly,  if  the  reduction  in  time  should  actually  slow  down 
the  progress  to  a  considerable  extent,  this  loss  could  be  made  up, 
in  college,  by  a  longer  total  time  of  language  contact,  during  the 
second  and  third  (possibly  fourth)  year. 

This  and  similar  proposals  have  been  received  rather  favorably 
in  various  quarters, — as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  increase  in  instruction 
time  for  all  language  beginners’  classes,  or  for  certain  special  sec¬ 
tions  of  them,  has  been  under  serious  consideration  in  many  of  our 
leading,  time-honored  educational  institutions.  In  some  places  such 
classes  or  sections  have  already  been  approved  or  even  put  into 
practice  on  an  experimental  basis. 

The  technical  problem  of  how  to'  roster  a  10  hour  language  course 
in  Freshman  (or  Sophomore)  schedules  without  conflicting  too  much 
with  other  required  courses  is  not  insoluble,  to  judge  by  a  number 
of  tentative  rosters  worked  out  for  students  at  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  intensive  language  course  scheduled  daily  in  two  consecutive 
hours,  MTWTF  from  9  to  11,  or  from  8  to  10,  keeping  the  hours 
from  11  to  1  (or  from  10  to  1)  free  for  other  required  or  elective 
courses.*®  Further  possibilities  of  rostering  the  intensive  language 
course  would  be  from  2  to  4  or  from  3  to  5  in  the  afternoon,  al¬ 
though  the  afternoon  hours  are  naturally  less  desirable.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  even  a  splitting  up  of  the  course  into  two  separate  hours  every 

'E.  H.  Sturtevant,  1.  c.,  p.  16:  “During  the  first  weeks  the  best  results 
can  be  gained  only  from  an  intensive  study  for  many  hours  a  day.  There  are 
no  statistics  available  in  this  matter,  and  opinions  differ,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  optimum  number  of  hours  per  week  in  the  classroom  is  not  less  than 
eight.”  J.  M.  Cowan  and  M.  Graves,  Hispania,  XXVII  (1943),  65  f.:  “Better 
results  are  to  be  obtained  by  more  concentrated  use  of  the  students’  time  (a 
minimum  of  ten  hours  per  week).” 

”It  was  evident  from  these  rosters  that  at  Pennsylvania,  e.  g.,  a  student 
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day  might  be  considered  without  seriously  jeopardizing  the  students’ 
progress  in  the  course,  especially  if  the  two  hours  are  planned  to  be 
entrusted  to  two  different  instructors.” 

More  serious  seems  to  be  the  question  raised  in  administrative 
quarters  as  to  whether  a  10  hour  language  course,  in  addition  to  the 
formidable  array  of  other  required  courses,  would  not  unduly  reduce 
the  number  of  subjects  which  a  student  may  choose  in  his  (or  her) 
Freshman  year  for  the  important  purpose  of  a  general  orientation. 
However,  as  long  as  we  think  in  terms  of  6  credits”  (possibly  only  4 
or  5),  the  student’s  roster  would  actually  be  “burdened”  only  by 
2  (or  even  less)  additional  credits,  an  increase  which  could  hardly 
be  criticized  for  seriously  narrowing  the  student’s  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects  in  his  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year. 

(2)  "A  tutorial  system  for  the  elite?"  The  drastic  restriction  of 
student  numbers  in  the  “drill  sections”  must  no  doubt  be  ranked 
second  in  its  bearing  upon  the  conduct  and  success  of  the  intensive 
language  study  under  the  A.S.T.P.  Indeed,  college  professors  and 
especially  high  school  teachers  with  often  30,  35,  and  even  40  stu¬ 
dents  in  one  class,  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  the  feeling,  that,  given 
classes  with  a  maximum  of  ten,  and  often  only  six  or  eight,  they 
might  have  well  achieved  comparable  results!  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  hardly  correct  in  assuming  that  the  A.S.T.P.  trainees  rep¬ 
resented  an  absolutely  superior  group  from  the  viewpoint  of  lin¬ 
guistic  aptitude  and  general  preparation,  and  that  the  experience  in 
the  A.S.T.P.  is  therefore  inconclusive  for  language  teaching  in  gen¬ 
eral.  In  my  experience,  a  class  of  A.S.T.P.  trainees,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  thin  sprinkling  of  older  and  maturer  but  therefore  also  less 
adaptable  men,  was  not  much  better  or  worse  than  the  average 
class  of  students  at  Pennsylvania.  But  who  in  the  world  (the  critics 
continue),  except  the  Government  itself,  could  afford  the  luxury 


could  with  only  minor  adjustments  finish  all  required  work  by  the  end  of  his 
sophomore  year.  He  would  also  have  accumulated  enough  credits  to  give  him 
more  than  a  fair  start  toward  his  major  (area  or  otherwise). 

“Should  the  offering  of  intensive  courses  (or  sections)  in  college  prove 
successful,  several  sections  might  be  established  and  scheduled  at  different 
hours,  thus  further  reducing  the  number  of  possible  conflicts  in  Freshmen 
and  Sophomore  rosters. 

“If  given  6  credit  hours,  the  Intensive  Language  Course  would  occupy 
about  %  of  a  student’s  weekly  roster  (18  credit  hours),  or,  if  home  preparation 
is  included,  a  total  of  about  12%  class  and  home  study  hours  (i.e.,  about  % 
of  the  student’s  weekly  study  time  (40-45  hours). 
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of  such  semi-tutorial  language  teaching  to  the  crowds  of  civilian 
students?  Indeed,  here  lies  the  most  crucial  discrepancy  between 
the  intensive  language  study  of  the  A.S.T.P.  and  the  “traditional” 
language  teaching  at  most  of  our  educational  institutions.  Perhaps, 
one  extenuating  fact  is  generally  overlooked,  namely  that  in  the 
grammar  sessions  of  the  intensive  course,  i.e.,  in  5  out  of  17  hours 
per  week,  very  large  numbers  of  students,  40,  50,  occasionally  as 
many  as  80  and  90,  were  accommodated.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
in  the  case  of  high  schools  the  adoption  of  this  particular  feature 
of  the  A.S.T.P.  would  involve  a  very  considerable  budgetary  in¬ 
crease.  On  the  college  level,  where  the  “traditional”  language  classes 
have  mostly  been  limited  to  20  (or  25) ,  and  quite  often  have  been 
somewhat  below  this  maximum,  the  difference  is  less  serious.  If  we 
consider,  furthermore,  the  large  attendance  possible  in  the  grammar 
hours,  the  additional  credits  earned  by  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
course,  a  certain  economizing  due  to  the  fact  that  drill  sections  will 
rarely  have  to  be  entrusted  to  men  of  advanced  professorial  rank, 
and,  finally,  the  possibility  of  raising  the  maximum  attendance  of  a 
drill  section  to  12  in  the  case  of  German  and  other  languages  offering 
little  difficulty  in  matters  of  pronunciation, — ^then,  perhaps,  even 
the  vital  factor  of  small  classes  may  be  introduced  in  the  college 
curriculum  with  only  very  slight  modifications  and  without  alarming 
financial  reverberations.  .  .  . 

(3)  “A  glorified  Berlitz  school?”  The  emphasis  on  the  conver¬ 
sational  and  inductive  approach  has  led  many  to  believe  that  in  the 
intensive  language  course  of  the  Army  grammar  was  condemned 
in  principle  and  therefore  ignored  in  practice,  a  suspicion  which  in 
the  light  of  the  Army  directives  and  of  the  actual  operation  of  the 
program  is  completely  unfounded.  After  all,  nearly  one  third,  i.e.,  5 
hours  out  of  17  (at  first  15)  of  instruction  time  were  specially  re¬ 
served  for  “demonstrations  on  the  structure  (pronunciation,  gram¬ 
mar,  syntax,  word  formation,  etc.)  of  the  language”  (cf.  above). 
This  provision  meant  that  during  the  36  weeks  of  the  program,  the 
soldier-students  were  exposed  to  as  many  as  180  hours  of  grammar 
presentation — I  don’t  know  of  any  language  study  of  the  “tradi¬ 
tional”  kind  which  in  the  course  of  its  two  or  three  years  would  re¬ 
serve  an  equal  amount  of  time  to  grammar.  At  Pennsylvania,  e.g., 
only  the  first  term  of  the  beginners’  course  in  German  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  grammar  (15  weeks  at  4  hours  =  60  hours),  of  the 
second  term  only  about  10  hours;  at  the  “intermediate”  stage  gram- 
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mar  is  restricted  to  one  hour  per  week  or  30  hours  per  year,  and 
similarly  in  the  “advanced”  or  third  year — a  grand  total  of  about 
130  hours  of  grammar  in  the  three  years  of  language  study. 

This  explicit  recognition  of  the  value  of  teaching  language 
structure,  in  addition  to  the  obvious  emphasis  on  conversational 
drill,  shows  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  confuse  the  men  who 
planned  and  taught  the  intensive  language  course  under  the  A.S.T.P. 
with  certain  amateurish  linguists  or  “progressive”  pedagogues  who 
fancy  that  a  20  or  30  year  old  student  could  and  should  learn  a 
language  “the  baby  way,”  in  every  respect.  On  the  contrary,  no  one 
in  the  intensive  language  study  of  the  Army  was  blind  to  the  ob¬ 
vious  fact  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  infant  and  the 
grown-up  student  acquire  a  language  are  different,  that  each  has 
certain  advantages  over  the  other,  the  most  important,  on  the 
part  of  the  grown-up  student,  being  the  short-cut  of  abstraction, 
which  allows  him  to  systematize  a  large  number  of  similar  linguistic 
phenomena  in  a  general  “grammatical”  category  or  “rule.”  That  is 
why  thoughtful  and  experienced  language  teachers  have  never  done 
without  “grammar,”  and  why  resourceful  and  ambitious  language 
students  have  often  worked  out  their  own  “rules.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the  planners  as  well  as  the 
teachers  of  the  intensive  language  program  seemed  to  have  been 
singularly  agreed  that  grammar  should  be  deduced  from  actual 
speech,*®  that  grammatical  rules  should  be  remembered  in  the  form 
of  practical  “stock-examples”  rather  than  abstract  formulations,*® 
and  that  grammar  as  a  whole  was  no  aim  in  itself  but  only  a  means 
to  an  end,  the  ultimate  end  of  language  mastery.  That  was  the  place 
to  which  grammar  had  been  relegated  by  many  language  teachers 
even  under  the  “traditional”  system — so  there  is  little  reason  why 
this  aspect  of  the  intensive  language  study,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  college  curriculum,  should  cause  any  concern  or  any  radical 
reorientation.  If,  e.g.,  a  10  hour  intensive  course  were  planned  on  the 
college  level,  2  or  3  hours  could  be  assigned  to  the  presentation 

”Cf.  AS.TP.  Survey,  p.  14:  “But  it  seems  evident  that  the  greatest 
progress  in  understanding  and  speaking  was  made  when  grammar  was  used 
only  to  explain  and  relate  the  materials  of  the  conversational  drill  sessions.” 
See  also  the  excellent  statement  by  M.  S.  LaDu,  Mod.  Lang.  Journal, 
XXVIII  (1944),  287  f. 

**Cf.  E.  H.  Sturtevant,  1.  c.,  p.  17:  “In  the  early  stages  of  learning,  the 
students  should  commit  to  memory  a  short  sentence  illustrating  each  syn¬ 
tactic  principle,  and  this  sentence  should  ordinarily  be  repeated  by  teacher  and 
student  in  the  circumstances  where  we  have  been  accustomed  to  repeat  rules.” 
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of  grammar  and  the  remaining  7  or  8  to  conversational  practice,  in 
accordance  with  the  ratio  of  5  :  12  under  the  A.S.T.P.  Written  com¬ 
position  would  naturally  come  in  at  a  certain  point. 

(4)  "Speak-easy  methods?”  A  frequently  encountered  criticism 
suspected  the  A.S.T.P.  of  introducing  a  “painless”  and  “random” 
kind  of  language  study  by  “simply  making  the  students  talk.”  In¬ 
deed,  if  the  program  succeeded  in  making  the  students  actually 
speak  the  foreign  language,  this  in  my  opinion  was  no  small  feat. 
And  nobody  who  has  seen  the  program  in  operation  or  participated 
in  it  as  an  instructor  or  student  would  want  to  insinuate  that  it 
achieved  this  in  a  painless,  leisurely  way.  .  .  .  The  very  fact  that 
there  were  never  more  than  10  students  in  a  drill  section  (even  the 
“backrow”  afforded  no  rest  or  protection!),  and  that  the  entire 
period  was  spent  in  speaking  and  hearing,  in  imitation,  mutual  ques¬ 
tioning  and  answering,  repetition  in  chorus,  individually,  and  in 
groups,  dialogues  of  two,  or  staged  conversations  of  three  and  more, 
— this  incessant  give  and  take  kept  everybody  under  pressure  from 
the  first  to  the  last  minute.  Moreover,  the  students  had  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  edge  realizing  that  much  of  the  memorization  of  words, 
phrases,  and  idioms  had  to  be  done  right  in  class.“  As  Dean  H.  G. 
Doyle  put  it:  “It  is  obvious  that  no  one  goes  through  such  a 
program  without  realizing  that  he  is  working — hard — as  he  never 
has  worked  before  at  any  intellectual  task.”“ 

Nothing  was  so  relentlessly  insisted  upon  in  the  intensive  lan¬ 
guage  study  of  the  A.S.T.P.  as  practice — ^practice  which  forms  lin¬ 
guistic  habits,  “automatic  reflexes,”  as  the  Army  put  it.  The  learn¬ 
ing  of  grammatical  rules  and  their  labored  application  from  case  to 
case,  as  frequently  practiced  under  the  “traditional”  method,  may 
be  a  healthy  exercise  in  logic  but  it  will  never  lead  to  a  facility 
in  either  writing  or  reading  or  speaking.  After  all,  repetition  and 
drill  and  memorization,  although  condemned  as  “mechanical  and 
dull”  by  certain  pedagogical  theories,  have  always  been  advocated 
by  sane  linguists  and  language  teachers  of  any  school.  “I  venture 
to  say  that  more  progress  can  be  made  in  mastering  a  language 
by  committing  one  page  to  memory — accurately  and  thoroughly — 
than  by  ‘translating’  fifty  pages  in  the  customary  way.”^^ 

“Cf.  “Hearing  and  Speaking,”  with  some  amusing  details,  in  AS.TP. 
Survey,  pp.  13  ff. 

School  and  Society,  Dec.  18,  1943,  p.  466. 

”Cf.  E.  H.  Sturtevant,  1.  c.,  p.  17.  See  also  H.  G.  Doyle,  1.  c.,  p.  467. 
AS.TP.  Survey,  p.  14.  A.  D.  Klarmann,  1.  c.,  p.  69. 
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At  the  same  time,  accuracy  and  grammatical  correctness,  as  re¬ 
quired  in  the  Army  directives,  were  not  neglected.  Untiringly,  in¬ 
structors  and  informants  continued  to  correct  the  utterances  of 
their  students.  This  was  done  in  a  casual  way  and,  unless  an  im¬ 
portant  structural  principle  was  involved,  without  stirring  up  at 
the  slightest  provocation  all  the  backwaters  of  the  grammatical 
reservoir.**  Equally  exacting  was  the  rapid  accumulation  of  a  vast 
store  of  words,  sentence  patterns,  and  idioms  which  the  students  had 
to  be  ready  to  reproduce  instantly  and  verbatim ;  in  the  three  months 
of  the  last  term,  the  A.S.T.P.  trainees  at  Pennsylvania,  e.g.,  had  to 
absorb,  for  active  and  passive  use,  150  new  words  per  week  or  a 
total  of  almost  2000  words,  culled  from  newspaper  reading,  arranged 
topically,  and  familiarized  through  conversation  in  class.** 

There  are  many,  however,  who  feel  that  this  kind  of  conversa¬ 
tional  drill  is  not  suited  for  college  students,  but,  if  at  all,  should 
be  taken  care  of  during  the  elementary  phase  on  the  high  school 
level.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  simple:  if  with  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  the  social  sciences  in  many  of  our  high  schools  even  the  ele¬ 
mentary  phase  of  language  teaching  is  more  and  more  left  to  the 
colleges,  we  shall  have  to  employ  on  the  college  level  those  meth¬ 
ods  which  are  thought  best  from  the  viewpoint  of  language  teaching, 
no  matter  whether  the  students  happen  to  be  16  or  18  years  of  age.** 
Incidentally,  what  is  often  forgotten  in  discussions  of  this  point, 
our  college  students.  Freshmen  and  Seniors  alike,  definitely  prefer 
the  conversational  approach,  and,  if  the  choice  had  been  theirs, 
would  have  hardly  stooped  to  the  “academic”  goal  of  a  reading 
knowledge.  Of  course,  we  realize  that  the  proclamation  of  a  reading 
knowledge  as  the  goal  of  language  training  was  an  act  of  resigna¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  the  steadily  curtailed  allotment  of  time  for  lan¬ 
guage  study,  that  it  represented  the  ideal  of  very  few  language 
teachers,  and  that  many  of  our  colleagues  bravely  continued  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  some  conversational  practice,  much  to  the  delight  of  most 
of  their  students.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  the  sudden  call  for 
conversational  textbooks,  which  were  needed  for  the  intensive 
language  program  of  the  Army,  e.g.,  in  German  did  not  find  us 

”Cf.  also  AS.TP.  Survey,  p.  11. 

““In  an  intensive  course  at  Columbia  last  summer,  students  mastered 
2000  Persian  words  and  phrases  in  9  weeks.”  Ch.  R.  Walker,  1.  c.,  p.  41. 

"  It  is  well-known  that  even  European  universities,  which  pride  themselves 
in  carrying  on  largely  graduate  work,  no  longer  disdain  the  more  elementary 
and  practical  aspects  of  language  study,  as  is  evident  from  the  appointment 
of  elementary  native  instructors  in  the  various  foreign  languages. 
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completely  unprepared:  there  were  the  two  books  by  C.  R.  Goedsche, 
Sag’s  auf  Deutsch  and  Wie  geht’s,  there  was  the  collection  of  phrases 
and  idioms  in  topical  arrangement  by  Danton-Danton,  Wie  sagt 
man  das  auf  Deutsch? — others  followed  with  amazing  speed,  such 
as  Rehder  and  Twaddell's  Conversational  German.  These  would  offer 
a  very  suitable  and  solid  basis  for  the  proposed  intensive  language 
course  on  the  college  level ;  of  course,  there  is  room  for  a  good  many 
additions  on  our  shelf,  especially  with  regard  to  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  phases  of  intensive  work. 

(5)  “What  •price  phonemics?”  The  recommendation  in  the  Army 
directives  of  starting  the  intensive  study  of  a  language  without  any 
writing,  or,  if  at  all,  with  a  phonemic  transcription,  instead  of  be¬ 
wildering  the  neophyte  with  the  secondary  and  often  misleading 
features  of  the  conventional  foreign  orthography,  has  been  another 
bone  of  contention.  In  reality,  the  theory  of  the  A.S.T.P.  has  been 
highly  flexible  with  regard  to  the  time  when  writing  was  to  be  intro¬ 
duced,  and  so  was  the  practice,  depending  upon  the  particular  ex¬ 
igencies  of  the  language  concerned.  On  the  whole,  languages  with  a 
very  complicated  orthography  or  with  no  standardized  spelling 
and  little  written  or  printed  material  offered  less  temptation  of 
putting  writing  first  than  most  of  the  Western  European  languages. 
Yet,  even  in  the  teaching  of  German  many  found  it  advisable,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  natural  chronological  sequence  and  the  order  of  impor¬ 
tance — first  the  spoken,  then  the  written  word — ,  to  start  their 
teaching  without  any  writing  at  all  and  only  after  this  initial 
period  to  introduce  writing  and  written  material — in  conventional 
German  orthography  without  the  intermediary  stage  of  an  artificial 
scientific  or  semi-scientific  transcription.*^ 

Likewise,  the  technique  of  phonemic  analysis  and  transcription, 
which  still  scares  or  annoys  many  who  have  never  taken  the  trouble 
of  finding  out  what  it  is,  served  primarily  in  the  teaching  of  oriental 
and  “exotic”  languages.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  languages  with  a  tra¬ 
ditional  writing  of  forbidding  complexity  or  with  no  standardized 
writing  at  all,  it  was  phonemics  that  made  possible  a  scientific 

”  For  the  teaching  of  French,  R.  A.  Hall,  Jr.,  has  recently  suggested  the 
following  procedure(s) :  “It  is  best  to  use  either  no  writing  at  all  or  an 
accurate  phonemic  transcription  at  the  start,  introducing  the  traditional 
spelling  at  a  later  date  when  the  learner’s  speech  habits  are  already  firmly 
enough  set  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  false  picture  given  in  traditional  or¬ 
thography.”  “Language  and  Superstition,”  French  Review,  XVII  (1944),  381. 
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analysis  as  well  as  a  practical  instruction  geared  to  a  functionally 
essential  minimum.  “A  cynical  scholar  has  said  that  Americans  may 
possibly  learn  Japanese  before  the  outbreak  of  the  next  world  war. 
Memorizing  several  thousand  pictographs  is,  of  course,  almost  a 
life’s  work.  But  speaking  the  language  is  a  different  story.”** 

For  German  and  other  relatively  well-spelled  languages  such 
techniques  could  be  dispensed  with  and,  in  full  harmony  with  the 
Army  directives,  actually  were  dispensed  with  in  the  intensive  lan¬ 
guage  study  of  the  A.S.T.P.**  Even  the  course  in  Spoken  German, 
specially  prepared  for  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Institute  by  W.  G. 
and  J.  K.  Moulton,**  uses  no  accurate  phonemic  transcription  but, 
under  the  name  of  “Aids  to  Listening,”  “a  simplified  version  of  the 
usual  German  spelling”  (p.  V),  and  it  does  so  only  in  the  first  12 
units  of  the  book.  In  fact,  students  are  advised,  with  the  beginning 
of  Part  II  (units  7-12),  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  conventional 
German  spelling — from  Part  III  on  (units  13-30)  the  latter  is  used 
exclusively. 

If  we  compare  the  greatly  varying  procedure  of  the  A.S.T.P.  in 
these  matters  with  the  various  practices  imder  the  “traditional” 
system,  its  transfer  to  the  proposed  intensive  language  course  in 
college  would  in  most  cases  entail  only  a  minor  departure  from  ex¬ 
isting  procedures,  except  that  it  might  tip  the  scales  in  favor  of  an 
introductory  period,  of  varying  length,  without  any  writing  or  writ¬ 
ten  material  in  the  conventional  spelling.  Perhaps  the  favorite  mis¬ 
pronunciation  of  Wien/Wein,  Lieder /leider,  wieder/weiter  would 
be  eradicated  if  the  confusing  pictures  of  the  traditional  orthography 
were  introduced  only  ajter  the  correct  pronunciation  had  taken 
firm  root  in  the  course  of  the  oral-aural  practice  of  the  first  few 
weeks.  Or  is  this  too  optimistic  a  hope? 

(6)  “The  return  oj  the  native?”  Very  similar  to  the  preceding  is 
the  case  of  the  untrained  “native  informant”  whose  employment  for 
intensive  language  instruction  is  recommended  in  the  Army  direc¬ 
tives.  Again,  it  was  in  the  teaching  of  the  recondite  languages  that 

”Ch.  R.  Walker,  1.  c.,  p.  41. 

**“The  point  at  which  introduction  of  the  written  material  took  place 
varied  in  different  institutions.  Many  began  at  once  with  texts  in  normal 
orthography.  This  was  usually  the  case  in  Western  European  languages.” 
Aß.TI*.  Survey,  p.  18. 

“Now  published  for  civilian  use,  H.  Holt,  1944. 
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this  particular  feature  of  the  program  was  a  necessity  and,  on  the 
whole,  a  success.  For  the  teaching  of  the  Western  European  langu¬ 
ages,  on  the  other  hand,  there  seemed  to  be  enough  persons  available 
with  a  general  education  or  a  specific  training  sufficient  to  warrant 
their  employment  as  both  informants  and  instructors  in  one  person. 
Moreover,  they  could  be  trusted  to  conduct  their  drill  sessions  in 
a  responsible  manner,  in  accordance  with  their  linguistic  resource¬ 
fulness  and  pedagogical  skill.  Thus  the  various  objections  to  “the 
machinery  of  native  informants  coupled  with  trained  linguists,“*® 
the  fear  of  a  mechanization  and  degrading  of  a  considerable  part 
of  language  teaching,  if  at  all  justified,  do  hardly  concern  the  actual 
practice  of  the  A.S.T.P.  in  teaching  Western  European  languages. 

More  serious,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  introduction  of 
intensive  language  study  into  the  college  curriculum,  is  the  question 
whether  even  an  adoption  of  the  modified  informant-instructor  ar¬ 
rangement  as  used  in  the  A.S.T.P.  teaching  of  Western  European 
languages  might  not  result  in  an  unfair  and,  indeed,  undesirable 
discrimination  against  the  American-born  language  teacher.  As  far 
as  the  teaching  of  German  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
problem  is  serious.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
American-born  teachers  of  German  whose  mastery  of  the  language 
in  matters  of  pronunciation  and  conversation  is  such  that  they 
might  be  preferable  to  many  native-born  informant-instructors 
with  their  possible  regional  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  and  their 
personal  idiosyncrasies  of  grammar  and  idiom.  Moreover,  if  some 
of  our  graduate  students,  in  spite  of  an  M.A.  or  a  Ph.D.  in  Ger¬ 
manics,  have  been  rather  deficient  in  the  practical  command  of  the 
language,  just  such  a  requirement  as  set  up  for  intensive  language 
teaching  will  remedy  these  shortcomings.  Furthermore,  opinions 
are  somewhat  divided  as  to  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which  we 
expect  the  students  taking  intensive  language  study  to  imitate 
every  finesse  of  German  intonation,  syntax,  and  idiom.  .  .  .  And 
finally,  the  balance  will  shift  still  more  in  favor  of  the  American- 
born  language  teacher,  if  we  consider  the  second  half  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  course  in  intensive  study,  as  discussed  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs. 

(7)  “What  about  ‘Kultur’?”  One  more  point  that  is  usually 

“  M.  A.  Pei,  “The  Function  of  Languages  in  the  Post-War  World,” 
Mod.  Lang.  Journal,  XXVIII  (1944),  282. 
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brought  up  in  discussions  of  the  A.S.T.P.  is  the  narrow,  utilitarian 
goal  of  its  language  training,  as  required  by  the  emergency  and 
stated  in  the  directives,  “Command  of  the  colloquial  spoken  form  of 
the  language,” — an  objective  incompatible  with  the  cultural  stand¬ 
ards  and  ideals  of  college  education.  However,  the  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that,  although  the  practical  end  of  the  intensive  language  study 
under  the  A.S.T.P.  was  never  lost  sight  of,  the  actual  achievements 
were  much  more  general  than  was  expected  according  to  the  Army 
directives.  For,  as  the  program  developed,  more  and  more  aspects  of 
language  study  were  included,  such  as  reading  (especially  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  and  material  dealing  with  the  foreign  civilization 
in  general),  written  reports,  summaries  of  speeches  and  radio  broad¬ 
casts,  etc.*®  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  final  language  proficiency  of 
the  majority  of  the  A.S.T.P.  trainees  comprised  almost  every  phase 
of  language  study,  except  the  reading  of  literary  material.** 

The  reading  of  literary  material  is,  indeed,  the  one  important 
feature  which  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  intensive  language  study 
of  the  Army,  if  it  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  college  curriculum: 
the  second  half  of  the  first  year  of  intensive  language  study  on  the 
college  level  would,  in  part,  be  devoted  to  reading.  Thus,  a  tentative 
distribution  of  the  proposed  10  hours  per  week  during  the  first  year 
would  be  as  follows: 

TXBK  I 

Presentation  of  Grammar  2  h.  (or  8)  per  week  =  80  h.  (or  45)  per  term 

Practice  in  Conversation  8  h.  (or  7)  per  week  =  105  h.  (or  120)  per  term 

Total  10  hours  per  week  =  150  hours  per  term 

TebU  II 

Presentation  of  Grammar  1  h.  (or  2)  per  week  =  15  h.  (or  80)  per  term 

Practice  in  0>nTersation  5  h.  (or  4)  per  week  =  60  h.  (or  75)  per  term 

Prepared  Reading  8  h.  per  week  =  45  h.  per  term 

Sifcht  Reading  1  h.  per  week  =  15  h.  per  term 

Total  10  hours  per  week  =  150  hours  per  term 

This,  of  course,  is  just  one  of  several  possible  distributions. 

As  to  the  method  employed  in  the  three  hours  of  reading  per 
week,  only  one  point  may  deserve  some  elaboration:  although  the 
students  must  always  be  prepared  to  give  a  literal  translation,  the 
reading  need  not  degenerate  into  translating  the  texts  from  cover 
to  cover.  Many  a  student,  after  reading  off  the  literal  translation  of 
a  passage,  is  found  completely  bewildered  when  asked  what  it  is  all 

"Cf.  AS.Tl*.  Survey,  p.  17:  “While  the  main  purpose  of  the  AS.T.P. 
was  to  teach  trainees  to  speak  and  to  understand  the  foreign  language  they 
studied,  they  learned  to  read  as  well. 

"For  details,  cf.  AS.TF.  Survey,  p.  17  ff.  On  a  voluntary  basis  a  great 
deal  of  literary  reading  was  done  in  the  AS.T.P.. 
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about.  That  is  why  in  reading  we  should  constantly  change  our 
way  of  checking  the  student’s  understanding  of  the  text — by  asking 
him  questions  on  one  passage,  having  him  sum  up  the  gist  of  another 
in  English  or  in  German,  having  him  read  in  German  what  is  easy 
and  obvious,  and,  of  course,  making  him  translate  the  more  difficult 
parts,  or  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  stumble  or  to  guess.  In  this  way,  I 
believe,  a  total  of  about  200  pages  of  properly  selected  and  carefully 
graded  texts  might  be  covered  in  the  form  of  “Prepared  Reading,” 
while  an  additional  hundred  pages  or  so  of  easier  material  could  be 
absorbed  by  way  of  “Sight  Reading,”  one  hour  a  week. 

According  to  this  plan,  the  first  year  of  the  Intensive  Language 
Course  in  college  would  combine  the  principal  aims  of  all  language 
study,  viz.,  speaking,  comprehension,  reading,  and,  to  some  extent, 
writing.  It  would  ,start  with  and  concentrate  on  the  conversational, 
inductive  approach,  but  not  without  a  thorough  presentation  of  the 
elements  of  grammar;  the  acquisition  of  a  reading  knowledge  would 
follow  during  the  second  term  of  the  first  year.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  a  certain  degree  of  oral-aural  mastery  is  conducive 
to  speed  and  comprehension  in  reading  a  language,  as  the  experience 
of  the  A.S.T.P.  has  made  us  believe.** 

For  reasons  of  space,  I  must  refrain  from  elaborating  on  plans 
for  a  second  and  third  year  of  intensive  language  study — at  present, 
we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  first.  It  is  hard  to  foretell  whether 
the  intensive  language  course  on  the  college  level  will  prove  to  be 
a  failure  or  a  success.  To  be  sure,  the  experiment  of  the  A.S.T.P. 
is  encouraging  and  is  helpful  in  the  tentative  organization  of  the 
course.  But  only  if  we  give  it  a  trial  as  a  part  of  the  college 
curriculum  will  we  be  able  to  decide  whether  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
college  for  good  or  whether  to  accept  it  definitely,  not  in  the  place 
of,  but  along  with  the  traditional  language  course.  The  experiment 
is  worth  trying — ^that  is  all  this  paper  is  pleading  for. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

"See  Aß.TJ^.  Survey,  p.  18:  “In  the  opinion  of  the  teachers,  the 
emphasis  on  speaking  the  language  did  not  hinder  but  rather  helped  the  read¬ 
ing.  The  ease  and  speed  with  which  the  trainees  learned  to  read,  and  the 
amount  they  read  in  the  AS.T.P.,  abundantly  confirms  this  opinion.”  Cf.  also 
E.  H.  Sturtevant,  1.  c.,  p,  15;  Ch.  R.  Walker,  1.  c.,  p.  94;  R.  A.  Hall,  Jr., 

1.  c.,  p.  381. 
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